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WOODROW WILSON’S TRUST TREATMENT 


editorial observers, to such picturesque characteriza- 

tions as ‘‘ Mother of Trusts,” ‘‘Vendor of Corporation 
Indulgences,” ‘‘Home Port of the Buceaneers of Big Business,”’ 
_and ‘“‘Patron Saint of Monopolistic Conspiracies in Restraint 
of Trade,” if Governor Wilson’s seven antitrust bills become 
law. ‘‘Inasmuch as New Jersey might in a degree-be called re- 
sponsible for the trust problem—having at least been a pioneer 
in offering a settled policy of extreme liberality in organization 
and powers—so it is fitting that New Jersey should also be a 
pioneer in offering a solution for the problem,” remarks the 
Newark News (Ind.).. But public interest in the proposed meas- 
ures is aroused not merely because, as the Chicago News (Ind.) 
puts it, they ‘‘constitute a terrific assault upon industrial com- 
bines in their chosen citadel,’’ but because the attitude of the 
Governor towards trust legislation foreshadows the attitude of 
the President. Governor Wilson, it is true, remarks that while 
these bills ‘“embody my ideas of the way New Jersey should 
deal with the question,’’ national legislation ‘“‘might have to be 
different.”” The press, however, evidently feel that the difference 
hinted at would be a difference in letter rather than in spirit. 
“The important consideration,” says the New York Press 
(Prog.), ‘‘is that Mr.Wilson in the State of New Jersey, of which 
at present he is Chief Executive, takes a stand which must govern 
him a few weeks from now as President of the United States.” 
And the same paper goes on to say that as President, even with- 
out new Federal legislation, he ‘“‘could do vastly more in the 
way of curbing and controlling corporations chartered in New 
Jersey than he could ever do within his own State if he remained 
Governor and if all the legislation which he now urges were 
enacted.” Among the numberless other papers which find in 
New Jersey’s proposed legislation a more specific definition than 
we have hitherto had of Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward the trusts, 
and therefore a clue to his course in Washington after March 4, 
are the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), Baltimore American 
(Rep.) and News (Prog.), and the New York World (Dem.), 
Sun (Ind.), Tribune (Rep.), and Journal of Commerce (Com.). 
The seven bills—which Governor Wilson says are ‘‘ designed 
to put an end to trusts and monopolies under the laws of New 
_ Jersey””—first, define a trust and provide criminal penalties for 
the individual directors; second, prohibit the issuing of ‘‘ watered 
stock’”’; third, make it a misdemeanor to organize a corporation 
with intent to promote any project ‘‘intended to be used in re- 


N= JERSEY WILL LOSE HER TITLE, remark our 


straint of trade or in acquiring a monopoly”’; fourth, forbid the 
creation of ‘‘holding sompanies’’; fifth, limit the seeurity- 
issuing power of mergers, sixth, provide. that the consent of the 
Publie Utility Commission must be obtained before two or more 
corporations may merge; and, seventh, prohibit discrimination 
by corporations in prices of commodities in different communities, 
except for a proper allowance for cost of transportation and other 
similar charges. These measures are not retroactive. 

Especial interest has been aroused by the following definition 
of a trust—‘‘ The Wilson definition,’’ some of the correspondents 
eall it—which occurs in the first bill: 


‘A trust is a combination or agreement between corporations, 
firms, or persons, any two or more of them, for the following pur- 
poses, and such trust is hereby declared to be illegal and indictable: 

‘“To create or carry out restrictions in trade or to acquire a 
monopoly, either in intrastate or interstate business or commerce. 

‘To limit or reduce the production or inerease the price ‘of 
merchandise or of any commodity. 

“To prevent competition in manufacturing, making, trans- 
porting, selling, and purchasing of merchandise, produce, or any 
commodity. 

‘‘To fix at any standard or figure whereby its price tothe 
public or consumer shall in any manner be controlled any article 
or commodity of merchandise, produce or commerce intended 
for sale, use, or consumption in this State or elsewhere. 

‘‘To make any agreement by which they directly or indirectly 
preclude a free and unrestricted competition among themselves, 
or any purchasers or consumers, in the sale or transportation of 
any article or commodity, either by pooling, withholding from 
the market, or selling at a fixt price or in any other manner by 
which the price might be affected. : 

‘‘To make any secret oral agreement or arrive at an under= 
standing without express agreement by which they directly or 
indirectly preclude a free and unrestricted competition among 
themselves, or any purchasers or consumers, in the sale or trans- 
portation of any article or commodity, either by pooling, with- 
holding from the market, or selling at a fixt price, or in any other 
manner by which the price might be affected.” 


Another passage which attracts much editorial attention lays 
the responsibility for a trust’s misdeeds at the door of the direct- 
ors. It, too, occurs in the first bill, and reads: 


‘Whenever -an incorporated company shall be guilty of the 
violation of any of the provisions of this act, the offense shall be 
deemed to be also that of the individual directors of such cor- 
poration ordering or doing any of such prohibited acts and on 
conviction thereof they shall be punished accordingly.” 


These bills, Governor Wilson declares, “‘simply make an effort 
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to apply in a business-like way the principles that the whole 
country has agreed upon.” For this reason, it is said, he hopes 
that they will be put through the legislature by Republican as 
well as by Democratic votes. Opposition to the measure in 
New Jersey, aside from the natural hostility of the corporations, 
seems to be based mainly on the reluctance to have the State 
relinquish the income it derives from the big corporations it 
shelters and befriends. As a Trenton correspondent of the New 
York Times explains: 


“The argument is being made that the bills involve a serious 
question of revenue-raising, apart from any other consideration. 
From the nearly eight billions capitalized in the corporations of 
New Jersey the State draws an annual tax which last year 
amounted to $2,691,891. If the withdrawal of corporations 
from the State drew away any considerable part of this revenue, 
the revenue thus lost would have to be made up in some other 
way, and no way offers itself except increasing the taxation of 
the individual.” ; 


It is pointed out, on the other hand, that since the proposed 
laws will not be retroactive, the corporations that have already 
made their homes in New Jersey may not be so seriously in- 
convenienced that they will move. This possibility is admitted 
by Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, one of Mr. Morgan’s counsel, who 
adds: ‘“‘It seems improbable that new ones will go there on 
the advice of competent corporation lawyers if the bills are 
enacted into laws.’’ Governor Wilson’s view of New Jersey’s 
hospitality toward the trusts was concisely stated in his recent 
annual message to the legislature, when he said: 


“The laws of New Jersey as they stand, so far from checking 
monopoly, actually encourage it. They explicitly permit every 
corporation formed in New Jersey, for example, to purchase, 
hold, assign, and dispose of as it pleases the securities of any and 
all other corporations of this or any other State and to exercise 
at pleasure the full rights of ownership in them, including the 
right to vote as stockholders. This is nothing less than an ex- 
plicit license of holding companies. 

“It is our duty and our present opportunity to amend the 
statutes of the State in this matter not only, but also in sucha 
way as to provide some responsible official supervision of the 
whole process of incorporation and provide, in addition, salutary 

















HAULED OUT FOR A CLEANING. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


checks upon unwarranted and fictitious increases of capital and 
the issuance of securities not based upon actual bona-fide valu 
tions.” 3 


Enemies of Governor Wilson may find excuse for criticism, 
remarks the Jersey City Journal (Ind.), in the fact that ‘‘ex- 
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isting corporations and holding companies are not affected”; 
but it adds: ‘‘The constitutional provision against ex post facto 
laws no doubt underlies the exemption; besides, the Sherman 
Law will reach corporations if they are holding companies or - 
monopolies; therefore criticism will fail.” Another New Jersey 

















PERFECTING HIS WORKING MODEL. 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 


paper, the Newark News (Ind.), remarks that Governor Wilson’s 
line of attack ‘‘has been in a sense forecasted by repeated 
and ever-stiffening Federal decisions in dissolution proceedings,” 
and it goes on to say of these proposed State laws: 


“‘They must be assumed as either reciprocal to the national 
policy of the dominant party—that is filling in the State field 
of activity as the national laws will fill in the Federal field—or as 
directly indicative of the shape Federal restraint is to take. How 
much of one or the other depends on whether the final Demo- 
cratic policy is to throw the major emphasis on State responsi- 
bility and opportunity or on the wide and instant effectiveness of 
national legislation.”’ 


Of the ‘‘personal guilt’’ feature, it further remarks: 


‘Particularly interesting is the strength of the personal re- 
sponsibility check in all the proposed laws. Probably one prih- 
cipal reason why there is a trust problem at all is the artificial- 
person theory. The real person has limitations, of time, of 
ability, of detail he can attend to, of work he can undertake, of 
life. Combination—or cooperation—can overcome these limita- 
tions. Thereal person has personal responsibility. The artificial 
person hitherto has had only limited responsibility. It seems a 
curious thing—in hindsight—that we should have created 
superhuman ‘persons,’ and given them less-than-human re- 
sponsibilities, and not expected to find individual opportunity 
crusht. 

‘“‘The new laws break down the hide-and-seek game of corpor- 
ate irresponsibility. The man responsible in corporate organiza- 
tion is to be the man responsible in legal proceedings.” 


“The most valuable part of the laws is, undoubtedly, that 
relating to stock-watering,” thinks the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, while the New York Commercial (Com.) regards the 
prohibition of holding companies as ‘‘the most salient of the 
aims of these seven bills.”” Governor Wilson ‘“‘has gone beyond 
any other assailant of trusts and monopolies in the way of 
precise definition and specific proposal,’”’ remarks the New York 
Sun, and “his enterprising initiative is bound to start up 
numerous imitstors at Washington and in the State capitols.” 
While the Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.) complains that ‘the 
much-advertised thunderbolt of Woodrow Wilson against the 
New Jersey trust turns out to be quite a harmless thing after 
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all,” the New York Journal of Commerce is afraid that some of 
its provisions are ‘‘too drastic.” Most papers, however, are 
inclined to agree with the Buffalo Enquirer's (Dem.) views of 
the proposed measures, that ‘‘they seem to-hit the mark.” In 
the Troy Record (Ind. Rep.) we read: 


“If Wall Street, or any coterie in Wall Street, finds in the atti- 
tude of Governor Wilson, as exhibited by these laws, a prophecy 
of serious trouble when he becomes President Wilson, it will 
write a discreditabie commentary upon its methods of doing 
business. To pass laws by which 
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THE NEGRO’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


VEN AFTER PLENTY of salt has been sprinkled over 
E the census figures, the story of the economic progress 

of the negroes during their half century of freedom 
must be anything but discouraging to those who are interested 
in the black man’s welfare. ‘‘No other emancipated people 
have made so great progress in so short a time,’” writes Monroe 
N. Work in The Southern Workman, the monthly organ of the 
Hampton Institute, and the 





men in corporations become ae 
amenable to discipline instead of , 
being allowed to hide behind the 
artificial personality of corporate 
machinery should aid, rather 
than injure, business. The Gov- 
ernor has grown in the favor of 
fair-minded men by his insistence 
upon an end of the Gretna Green 
for corporations which New 
Jersey for years has been 
conducting.” 


Regarding Governor Wilson’s 
bills as a ‘“‘tip’’ to Congress, 
says the Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, 
“Democratic leaders of the House 
declare that they will form the 
basis of legislation supplementary 
to the Sherman Antitrust Law, 
which will be considered during 
the extra session.”” Representa- 
tive Henry D. Clayton, of Ala- 
bama, chairman: of the House 








if | Syracuse Post-Standard thinks 
that not even the emergence of 
the children of Israel from slav- 
ery in Egypt and their wonderful 
rise into a powerful nation in the 
Promised Land is more signifi- 
eant than the growth of the 
negroes from ‘“‘illiteracy, desti- 
tution, and helplessness.”” Mr. 
Work, whose article is a summary 
of census reports, says the total 
wealth of the negroes of the 
country has increased from $20,- 
000,000 to $700,000,000 since 
1863, the year they were freed; 
and he attaches special import- 
ance to the rapid growth in their 
wealth in the South during the 
past ten years, particularly in 
farm property. From 1900 to 
1910 the total value of their farm 








Judiciary Committee, is quoted 
as saying: 

“Governor Wilson’s Antitrust Bills are excellent. I believe 
that his proposals regarding the State regulation of trusts may 
be applied nationally as well—that is, in their substance. There 
may be a few minor features which could not be included in a 
general law, but in the main the Wilson plan furnishes us a most 


excellent example for supplementary legislation to the Sherman 
Antitrust Law.” 


Representative William C. Adamson, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is 
equally approving, but he puts special stress on the importance 
of action by the individual States, which; if effective, ‘‘ would 
take a great burden off the Federal Government.” 


THE ‘‘SCHOOLMASTER” AGAIN. 
—Paul in the Jersey City Journal. 


property in the South rose from 
$177,404,688 to $492,898,218, or 
177 per cent., and it is estimated 
that the increase during the past three years has been even more 
rapid. They now operate in the South 890,140 farms, and 
negro farm laborers and negro farmers cultivate 100,000,000 
acres of land, 42,500,000 of which is under their control. Mr. 
Work makes some more comparisons: ; 


‘“‘When, at the close of the Civil War, the negroes started on 
their career as farmers, they had no land and no experience as 
farm owners or tenants. None of them became farm owners by 
inheritance, nor did any of them inherit money with which to 
purchase land. Of the million and a half white farmers added 
since 1863, a large number were the children of landowners, and 
inherited farms or the wherewithal to purchase them. When 











WILSON—THAT'S ALL. 


—Mayer in the New York Times. 
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the great difference in the condition of white and black farmers 
fifty years ago is taken into account, the fact that the relative 
number of owners among the negro farmers in the South is now 
more than one-half as great as the :relative number of owners 
among white farmers, makes a very commendable showing. The 
negroes of this country now own 20,000,000 acres of land, or 
31,000 square miles. If all the land they own were placed in one 
body, it would equal the area of the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

“The Russian serfs were emancipated in 1861. Fifty years 
after it was found that 14,000,000 of them had accumulated 
about $500,000,000 worth of property, or about $36 per capita, 
an average of $200 per family. Fifty years after their emancipa- 
tion only about 30 per cent. of the Russian peasants were able 
to read and write. After fifty years of freedom the 10,000,000 
negroes in the United States have accumulated over $700,000,000 
worth of property, or about $70 per capita, which is an average 
of $350 per family. After fifty years of freedom 70 per cent. 
of them have some education in books.” 


In 1863 there were 3,960,000 slaves in the South, and their 
value, says Mr. Work, was approximately two billion dollars, 
or about $500 each. At the present time about the same num- 
ber in the South are engaged in various gainful occupations, 
and their economie value, he figures, is about $2,500 each. Fifty 
years ago very few negroes knew how to do anything but com- 
mon farm labor, whereas at the present time there are hardly 
any pursuits followed by whites in which there are not some 
negroes: 


“There are over 50,000 in the professions—teachers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, editors, ete. There are some 
30,000 engaged in business of various sorts. Fifty years ago 
there were in the South no negro architects, electricians, photog- 
raphers, druggists, pharmacists, dentists, physicians, or sur- 
geons; no negro owners of mines, cotton-mills, dry-goods stores, 
insurance companies, publishing houses, or theaters; no whole- 
sale merchants; no newspapers or editors; no undertakers; no 
real-estate dealers; and no hospitals managed by negroes. In 
1913 there are negroes managing all the above kinds of enter- 
prises. They are editing 400 newspapers and periodicals. They 
own 100 insurance companies, 300 drug stores, and over 20,000 
grocery and other stores. There are 300,000 or more negroes 
working in the trades and in other occupations requiring skill— 
blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinet-makers, masons, miners, engi- 
neers, iron- and steel-workers, factory operators, printers, lithog- 
raphers, engravers, gold- and silver-workers, tool and. cutlery 
makers, ete.” 

There are now more than 3,950 negroes in the postal service, 
and altogether there are 22,440 in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. And it is estimated that during the fifty years more than 
a thousand patents have been granted to negroes. ‘‘In 1863,” 
says Mr. Work, ‘‘it was not in the imagination of the most 
optimistic that within fifty years negroes would be making good 
in the field of finance.’’ In Virginia, where in 1888 the first 
demand for a charter for a negro bank was made, there are now 
twelve. There are sixty-four in the entire country, capitalized 
at about $1,600,000 and doing a business of about $20,000,000. 
Perhaps the strongest of these is one in Birmingham, Alabama, 
which last August had resources amounting to $477,000. 

Exceptions to the statements of Mr. Work are taken by the 
Columbia Siate, which thinks the census estimates are wide of 
the mark, particularly in regard to the ownership of property. 

‘*We do not for an instant believe ° says The State, ‘that a 
considerable proportion of the negro families of the South have 
average wealth of $350, tho the exceptions aggregate thousands 
and tens of thousands.’’ This opinion is based largely upon the 
belief that ‘‘the property of the negroes is appraised without 
regard to mortgages over it.”” And— 


“Supposing that thé average wealth of South Carolina 
negroes is equal to that of negroes of other Southern States, 
and one at all informed knows that the statement that even a 
large proportion of the negro families actually own property 
worth $350 is absurd. There are well-to-do negroes, of course— 
we wish there were more of them—but, relatively, they are few.” 
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PUTTING A PREMIUM ON ARSON 


NCENDIARISM in New York City causes the destruction 
I of about $4,000,000 worth of property a year—about one- 

quarter of the city’s total fire loss—and for this tremendous 
waste ‘‘the present method of issuing fire insurance is directly 
responsible.’’ Fire Commissioner Joseph Johnson is the author- 
ity for both the figures and the allegation of responsibility. In 
his report to the Mayor Commissioner Johnson says that ‘‘the 
murderous trade of fire-making is apparently one of the most 
lucrative and least risky occupations pursued by certain classes 
of our population’’; and he further states that ‘‘traveling be-. 
tween Chicago, Boston, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Paterson, and other cities are organized bands of fire-makers 
who undertake ‘jobs’ in any of these places.” This state of 


‘affairs exists, he says, because the fire-insurance companies are 


so surprizingly lax in their provisions against over-insurance: 


“Tn order to prove that no previous inspection whatever is 
made by insurance companies in the matter of issuing policies 
the Fire Department, during the course of this investigation 
into incendiarism in Greater New York, obtained no less than 
$127,500 worth of insurance in the form of 135 different fire- 
insurance policies on property worth exactly $3.96. In issuing 
this large amount of insurance on this diminutive amount of 
property, consisting of a few trifling articles of household furni- 
ture, the companies made no effort whatever to ascertain the 
character of the risk they assumed or the nature and amount.of 
property on which they issued insurance.” 


In reply to the insurance companies’ statement that “‘in order 
to collect insurance, the holder of a policy must prove his loss,” 
Mr. Johnson retorts in the New York Times: 


‘For the professional ‘fire-maker,’ the ‘proof of loss’ presents 
no difficulty. He knows where to obtain false invoices and 
false affidavits which purport to prove that godds were regu- 
larly purchased. My men have found that in several instances 
furniture has been made to do duty at several incendiary 
EBB S505 9 Se 5s 

“In Europe incendiarism does not exist, because insurance 
policies can not be obtained without previous inspection of -the 
property and close inquiry into the character of all applicants.” 


Characterizing Mr. Johnson’s figures as misleading, the man- 


ager of one fire-insurance company calls attention through the 


press to the fact that the $127,500 of insurance taken out by a 
member of the Fire Department on $3.96 worth of furniture was 
made up of 135 different policies, for sums ranging from $500 
to $1,000, and that all but one of these policies were probably 
invalid, because ‘‘the policy contains a condition, inserted by 
the Legislature of this State, as a preventive against over- 
insurance and fraud, that it shall be void if the insured has or 
shall hereafter make or procure any other contract of insur- 
ance, whether valid or not, on property covered in whole or in 
part by this policy.”” To the suggestion that the companies 
should inspect before issuing insurance, this manager replies: 
“Tf the small householder is willing to pay from 50 per.cent. 
to 200 per cent. more premium in order that this household fur- 
niture may be inspected before it can be insured, the plan is 
possible; but let it not be imagined for a moment that such in- 
spection will prevent arson. It is well known that men and 
women contemplating arson have hired or borrowed the furni- 
ture and clothing for exhibition to the insurance inspector only 
to remove it after the policy is issued and before the fire.” 
Since the publication of the Fire Commissioner’s report the 
New York District Attorney’s office has obtained a full con- 
fession from a “‘firebug’’ known as ‘“‘Izzy Stein,” serving a 
twelve-year term in Sing Sing for arson. As a result of Stein’s 
story, the alleged heads of New York’s ‘‘Arson Trust” have 
been indicted, and it is said that thirty arrests are likely to fol- 
low. Stein, who was what is technically known as a “bug” or 
‘*meehanie,” 
he started, and that for three and a half years he had averaged 


























said that he netted from $25 to $75 on each fire, 
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houses by chaining them together in groups. 





IN NO DANGER FROM INCENDIARIES. 


A scene in Louisville, Ky., during the recent destructive floods in the Ohio River valley. Many families, in houses not so deeply 
immersed as those in the foreground of this picture, refused to desert their homes even when the water had driven them to the upper stories. 
For ten days they lived on food brought to them by the police in boats. When a high wind blew a force was put to work “anchoring” the 











over $100 a week. Summarizing certain features of his story 
The World says: 


‘As he revealed the methods practised by: him and his asso- 
ciates there were three men who were implicated in every fire. 
The first is the broker or agent. He is the man who finds the 
person who looks as tho he would like to make some ‘easy 
money.’ The agent tells him how money can be picked up 
without danger. If the subject seems willing the whole plot is 
revealed. 

“The ‘bug’ is introduced to the subject and immediately 
assumes control of the house. He occasionally moves into the 
same building so that he may be within easy access of the place 
where he is to do his work. When a day seems propitious, the 
family of the subject is advised to leave home. 

‘As told by Izzy, the firebug is careful of human life so far 
as a man in his profession can be. Izzy declared that the favor- 
ite place for the firebug to work was the clothes closet. A pile of 
rags in the corner, a little benzine poured on, the scratch of a 
match, and there is nothing left to do but wait for the fire-engines. 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference about the amount of the 
damage. The ‘Trust’s’ adjuster appears and looks after the 
proofs of loss. Frequently the family moves away to another 
apartment and puts in a bill for the alleged value of their fur- 
niture. If the insurance company objects to paying, the ad- 
juster employed makes a settlement for 50 or 60 per cent.” 


In Chicago, according to the dispatches, the same conditions 
are found. Thus one Chicago correspondent states that in- 
surance adjusters and firebugs in that city have obtained $500,000 
through incendiary fires during the past six: months, and he 
makes State Attorney Hoyne authority for the statement that 
the Chicago ‘‘ Arson Trust’’ has been operating with the knowl- 
edge of the insurance companies. In explanation of this sur- 
prizing assertion, he adds: ‘‘Because of the large number of 


incendiary fires the insurance companies are enabled to charge 
enormous rates for insurance and so increase their business.” 
But whether the companies gain or lose by the present methods 
of issuing insurance, the press are practically unanimous in 


‘insisting upon their responsibility in the matter. ‘‘The com- 


panies are primarily to blame,” says the Charlotte Observer, and 
the Detroit Free Press reminds us that the payment of in- 
cendiary or fictitious losses in the end falls upon the shoulders 
of the man who insures “ since it is inevitable that they increase 
the general insurance rates.”’ 

The New York Tribune, with the other New York papers, 
insists that the problem will not be solved even when we have 
all the present culprits in jail, and that the real point of attack 
will be the conditions which breed incendiarism. Chief among 2 
number of remedial changes proposed by Fire Commissioner 
Johnson are the following: 


‘Cancellation of policies, in suspicious cases, at instance of 
Fire Commissioner. Powers given to Fire Commissioner to 
veto licenses of dishonest brokers, agents, and adjusters. 

‘‘Rigid inventory of stock in all cases and notice of substan- 
tial decrease served on companies by applicant, under penalty 
of policy becoming void. Prohibition of reduction of stoek be- 
low certain percentage (say, 25 per cent.) without notification to 
companies. ; 

‘Rigid prior inspection of all property in accordance with 
foreign system of proposal forms. 

‘‘Insurance to be limited to actual value. 

‘‘Central Bureau of Information for use of fire-insurance com- 
panies to be established at Fire Headquarters, in which will be 
kept on file, for immediate reference by companies, names of all 
parties having suspicious fires. This bureau to be used by all 
insurance companies before granting policies.” 
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A BLOW AT TRADE “BLACKLISTS” 
N° CHARGE is made in the Government’s suit against 


the so-called ‘‘Lumber Trust” that it is to blame 
for the soaring price of lumber, altho some of our 
editors go on to make the accusation on their own motion. 
The ‘‘restraint of trade’’ alleged is the circulation of “official 
lists” giving the names of wholesalers who were trying to do a 
wholesale and retail business at the same time, selling lumber 
to a retailer one day and getting the retailer’s customérs away 
from him the next. This sort of trade seemed a little too un- 
restrained to the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, hence the ‘“‘ official lists’? naming the wholesalers who were 
competing with their own retail customers. As in so many trust 
cases, both sides claim the victory in the decision of the Federal 
District Court sitting in New York, enjoining the retailers from 
using the lists. This judgment, according to officials of the 
lumber dealers, is a ‘‘substantial victory” for them and only a 
‘technical victory’’ for the Government, for it ‘‘does not dis- 
solve the Eastern States Association or any of the State associa- 
tions” and ‘‘will not interfere with the operation of these 
associations except in so far as the official lists are concerned.” 
But at the Department of Justice, we learn from the Washington 
correspondents, this ‘‘technical victory’’ is considered ‘‘one of 
the most important accomplishments under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law, because it limits in large measure the power and 
privilege of the much-discust ‘middleman’ in commeree.”’ Or, 
as we read in the New York Journal of Commerce, the decision 
is construed in Washington ‘‘as meaning that the consumer of 
luniber, untrammeled by the retailer, may purchase direct from 
the wholesaler or manufacturer, and the latter may sell direct 
to the publie without interference of a combination of retailers.” 
The New York Sun’s correspondent thinks the decision ‘‘ will be 
far-reaching in its effects since it brings out prominently the 
application of the Sherman Law to the use of the blacklist as an 
instrument in the restraint of trade and interstate commerce.” 
It is admitted by the court that the retailers ‘‘are not required 
by their associations to refrain from dealing with any whole- 
saler whose name is in the list.’”’ But, the court continues: 


“A retail dealer who learns that some wholesaler has taken away 
customers from any retail dealer will not be likely to deal with 
him, lest, learning the names of his own customers, the wholesaler 
might compete with himself to get their trade. To a greater 
or less extent, therefore, the circulation of these ‘official reports’ 
operates to prevent some wholesalers, who otherwise would 
enter into competition with retailers in supplying customers, from 
undertaking so to compete. That the reports are prepared and 
circulated to accomplish that very object as manifest.” 

Hence the conclusion ‘‘that the Government is entitled to an 
injunction against the further circulation of these ‘official 
reports.’ ”’ : 

This is a decision that pleases those papers which, like the 
Brooklyn Citizen, looked upon the lumber dealers’ scheme as 
involving ‘‘a conspiracy in restraint of honest trade,’’ which 
“by fines and blacklists bound fast all who dealt with it, and by 
rules of its own making ruined all dealers who opposed it.” 
“The marking up of lumber prices has been going,on a long 
time,”” comments the Birmingham Age-Herald, ‘‘and every 
retailer stood ready to boyeott any sawmill or wholesaler 
that dealt with a consumer directly.”” But henceforth, thinks 
The Age-Herald, ‘‘the retailers will no doubt be very careful to 
respect the decision of the court and the action of the alert de- 
tectives of the Government.” 

Not that this settles the matter. The case is to be appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and the reasons why the lumber dealers 
have high hopes for a reversal‘of the decision are clearly given 
in a letter written to the New York Journal of Commerce by Mr. 
J. D. Crary of the New York Lumber Trade Journal. He says: 


_is not doing business along ethical lines. 


February 1, 1913 


“There was never any intent to violate the Antitrust 


‘‘The opinion as handed down whittles the case down to a 
very narrow issue, namely, whether a number of dealers in any 
trade have a right to agree that they will furnish to each other 
information concerning the conduct of other merchants where 


the effect of such exchange of information has the probable result © 


of restricting the operations of the merchants about whom the 
information is circulated. ...... 

‘*Personally I have not the slightest doubt that when this 
ease goes to the Supreme Court they will read into it the rule of 
reason, and the rule of reason and of justice and common sense 
is, that a wholesaler who sells a retailer, in any line of business, 
stock, and then loads up, oftentimes surreptitiously, the very 
customer for whom the retailer bought this wholesaler’s stock, 
. . - In no country 
and in no trade is it recognized as good business ethies to do 
these things which these defendants have tried to correct, and 
they have done nothing that sane and reasonable business men 
should not do for their own protection.” 


And in another New York paper Mr. Crary explains further: 


‘*The Supreme Court has laid down the rule that an agreement 
or practise complained of must be in direct restraint of trade. 
An agreement to procure information and circulate a list is not 
direct restraint of trade, whatever the effect of this information 
upon the persons receiving it may be. On these grounds, we 
shall appeal from the decision.”’ 





FILIPINO FREEDOM DIMMING 


HILE WEIGHT attaches to President Taft’s pro- 
tests against the Jones Bill for Philippine independ- 


ence because of his position and his peculiar knowledge 
of the subject, it is the attitude of Democratic Senators which 
forces an anti-imperialist daily like the New York Evening Post 
to admit that now ‘self-government for the islands must be 
discust in terms, not of years, but of generations.’”’ The next 
House may pass the Jones Bill, but the New York Tribune's 
Washington correspondent discovers that enough Democratic 
Senators are opposed to the measure to insure its defeat. Mr. 
Taft thinks that the testimony of former Governors of the 
Philippines unfavorable to the early freeing of the islands will 
also seem conclusive to many Democrats. Perhaps a like in- 
fluence will be exerted by the report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, just given out by the War Department. This document, 
it is true, shows the great strides toward civilization taken by 
the Filipinos under American guidance, but, according to the 
Tribune, whose summary we quote, ‘‘the predominant note is 
that there are thousands upon thousands of ‘untamed men’ 
ready to interrupt progress the moment restraint is relaxed.” 
The wild inhabitants of the mountain provinces ‘‘number some 
400,000, and belong to five sharply distinct tribes.. All of them, 


with the exception of the Benguet-Lepante Igorots, have re- ° 


cently been head hunters.’”’ The Filipinos still need to be pro- 
tected against insanity and against such diseases as leprosy, 
tuberculosis, and malignant fevers. And The Tribune con- 
cludes by noting that: : 


‘“Numerous recommendations are made by the Philippine Com- 
mission looking to a continuation of the progress of the Fili- 
pinos, all based on the theory that the United States must 
maintain its. strict supervision over the government to develop 
the people.”’ 


The retention of the islands is one of the few topics upon which 
the President feels like advising his successor. In a recent 
‘New York speech he reiterated his objections to the Jones Bill, 
and told the Democrats that its passage would “make a. mess 
and a muss that would return to plague the men responsible 
for it for twenty-five years.” In view of the fact that Philip- 
pine independence was not a ‘‘paramount’’ issue in the last 
campaign the President ‘‘can not believe that the verdict of the 
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ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST RETAINING THE PHILIPPINES. . 


The islands contain many wild tribes, whose stage of civilization is typified by the Negrito family on the reader’s left, and these are often cited 
as one of the obstacles to Filipino self-government. Those who think the Filipinos capable of managing their own affairs find an equally striking 
object-lesson in the condition of the civilized tribes. The picture on the right shows a group of Ilocanos, who helped with the Philippine census of 1903. 








last election can be construed ints a purpose that we are now 
to separate ourselves from our foster-citizens,’’ and he wonders 
if we ‘‘realize that to-day more people speak English in the 
. Philippines than Spanish, and this considering the fact that the 
United States has had control of the islands for ten years, whereas 
the Spaniards have been there three hundred years.’’ These words 
of President Taft are a text for long and approving editorial 
comment in the New York Times, Tribune, and Sun. The Sun 
notes especially the President’s remark that ‘‘a policy of separa- 
tion at this time is a suicidal policy, for the benefit of none but 
the politicians of the islands.”” In The Sun’s opinion an inde- 
pendent government would for many years ‘‘be oligarchical, 
not republican,” controlled by ‘‘a small class of natives, some of 
them wealthy and others professional men or born politicians.” 

To show how effectual the ‘“‘Senate brake” is likely to be 
The Times and The Tribune both quote Senator O’Gorman of 
New York, whose intimacy with the President-elect is generally 
conceded. The Senator says in part: . 


“It would be decidedly impracticable to grant the Philip- 
pines an independent Government now or xo fix a definite time 
when they shall be left to administer their own affairs. Such a 
proposition was submitted at Baltimore when the platform was 
under consideration, and was rejected. How long a time may 
be required to train these Filipinos in the art of self-government 
I do not know. It may require one or two generations of train- 
MNOS Goce ocans 

‘* At present only a small proportion—a few hundred thousand 
out of the population of 7,000,000—can read and write. There 
is still much to be done, and until it is done we must defer fix- 
ing any exact time for turning over to them the difficult task. I 
believe that we should do this as soon as possible, but the time 
has not yet arrived.” 


The Democratic platform as finally adopted contained a 
clause favoring ‘‘an immediate declaration of the nation’s pur- 
pose to recognize the independence of the Philippine Islands as 
soon as a stable government can be established.” While 
Governor Wilson is said to have exprest approval of this plank, 
the papers do not find any explicit statements from him indi- 
cating just what he would do in case a, measure like the Jones 
Bill were sent to him for his signature. 

The advocates of Philippine independence, we must add, 
are not silenced by Senators, any more than they are by Presi- 
dents and Commissioners, and the New York Evening Post, for 
instance, replies to Mr. O’Gorman in this wise: 





“We thus face the classic argument of the Imperialist. He 
never means to stay permanently in any foreign territory he 
happens to occupy to the discontent of its inhabitants. He is 
quite prepared to retire as soon as the time is ripe for such a 
move, which is another way of saying as soon as he is good and 
ready.” 





BRITAIN’S PROTEST ANSWERED 


ECRETARY KNOX’S 4,000-word’ reply to the British 
S protest against the ‘‘free toll’’ provisiun of our Panama 
Act is summed up by the Washington correspondents as 
saying, in effect: ‘‘Don’t ery before you’re hurt.’”’ The first 
London newspaper comment declared it ‘‘not unskillful,” but 
‘‘not convincing,’”’ tho good in that ‘‘the door on arbitration” is 
not quite shut. Somewhat similarly those representatives of 
the American press which advocate repeal or arbitration of the 
clause in question find their own opinions quite unchanged by 
‘this forcible presentation of the Administration’s side of the 
ease.” It is ‘“‘no reply at all,’ according to the New York 
World, but ‘‘merely a sharp lawyer’s plea in avoidance.’”’ Such 
editors turn from it to the arguments of Senator Root on the 
other side of the question, deeming his recent Senate speech 
almost the last word in the Panama-tolls discussion. In sharp 
contrast are the utterances of papers like the New York American, 
which think that the Knox answer ‘‘ maintains the just conten- 
tion of our country,” and “should put a final quietus upon the 
Tory toadyism and the maudlin peace advocates who have aided 
England in this captious and unfounded agitation.” 
This, of course, is hardly diplomatic language, and Mr. Knox 
does not allude to the British protest in any such manner. But 
he does charge the British Foreign Office with making an issue 
of the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ‘‘in relation 
to questions of fact, which have not yet arisen, but may possibly 
arise in the future.’’ As he would ‘‘summarize the whole matter’’: 


“The British objections are, in the first place, about the 
Canal Act only, but the Canal Act does not fix the tolls. They 
ignore the President’s proclamation, fixing the tolls, which puts at 
rest practically all of the supposititious injustice and inequality 
which Sir Edward Grey thinks might follow the administration 
of the act, and concerning which he expresses so many and grave 
fears. 

“Moreover, the gravamen of the complaint is not that the 
Canal Act will actually injure in its operation British shipping 
or destroy rights claimed for such shipping under the Hay- 
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Pauncefote Treaty, but that such injury or destruction may 
possibly be the effect thereof; and, further, and more particularly, 
Sir Edward Grey complains that the action of Congress in 
enacting the legislation under discussion foreshadows that Con- 
gress or the President may hereafter take some action which 
might be injurious to British shipping and destructive of its 
tights under the treaty. 

“Concerning this possible future injury, it is only necessary 
to say that, in the absence of an allegation of actual or certainly 
impending injury, there appears nothing upon which to base a 
sound complaint. SK oa we 

‘When, and if, complaint i is made by Great Britain that the 
effect of the act and the proclamation together will be to subject 
British vessels as a matter of fact to inequality of treatment, or 
to unjust and inequitable tolls, in conflict with the terms of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the question will then be raised as to 
whether the United States is bound by that treaty, both to take 
into account and to collect tolls from American vessels, and also 
whether under the obligations of that treaty British vessels are 
entitled to equality of treatment in all respects with the vessels 
of the United States. Until these objections rest upon some- 
thing more substantial than mere possibility, it is not believed 
that they should be submitted to arbitration.” 


Tf, after due examination on the part of Great Britain of all 
the facts in the case, important differences of opinion should 
be found to exist between the two Governments, continues Mr. 
Knox, ‘“‘then a situation will have arisen which, in the opinion 
of this Government, could with advantage be dealt with by 
referring the controversy to a Commission of Inquiry for ex- 
amination and report,’’ either under a special agreement or under 
the unratified arbitration treaty of August 3, 1911—‘‘if Great 

Britain is prepared to join in ratifying that treaty, which the 
United States is prepared to do.” 

Among other points emphasized in Secretary Knox’s note is 
the Administration’s contention that there is no discrimination 
against foreign shipping, but that our own coastwise trade is 
simply being granted a subsidy in the shape of remission of Canal 
tolls. 

But ‘“‘there is a higher law of international relations than 
that which gives substance to Mr. Knox’s able note,”’ observes 
the New York Sun; “it is the law of good faith and honor.” 


‘ 
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And this law it finds expounded in ‘‘Senator Root’s masterly, 
speech.” Mr. Root boldly attacks the assertion that we can 
do as we like with ‘‘our Canal” on our own property: 


“Nothing can be further from the fact. It is not our territory, 
except in trust. Treaty or no treaty, we have long asserted! 
that the nations of Central America had no right to debar the 
world from its right to pass across the isthmus. Upon that we 
base the justice, as stated in President Roosevelt’s message, of: 
our entire action on the isthmus which resulted in our having tho 
Canal Zone. 

“‘We could not have taken it for our selfish interest for the 
purpose of securing advantages for the United States over other 
nations. We secured that zone only because civilization had a 
right to the passage, and we made ourselves the mandatory of 
civilization to secure those rights. We cannot be false to our 
obligations, without being false to that confidence and that 
trust reposed in us.’ 


Since we have announced that the Canal is to be open “‘on 
equal terms to all,”’ a “decent respect for the opinions of mankind’’ 
should keep us from rebating tolls to ships engaged in American 
coastwise trade. ‘‘Have we been insincere and false?” asks 
Senator Root, in our advocacy of arbitration, so that 


“The instant that an interest is at stake we propose to falsify 
every declaration, every promise by the arrogant insistence that 
we alone can determine the interpretation of this treaty; that 
we will refuse to abide by the treaty. 

‘‘And is the game worth the candle? Is it worth our while to 
remain in a position to maintain which we may be driven to 
repudiate our principles, our professions, and our agreements?”’ 


It is, perhaps, worth noting in this connection that ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while he takes the Administration’s view of the 
tolls question as against Britain’s, believes that under our own 
arbitration treaty we are bound in honor as a nation to acquiesce 
in the English request for arbitration. 

While Washington correspondents report that several Senators 
have been influenced by Senator Root’s speech, the prevailing 
opinion is that nothing will be done, either in the way of amending 
the Panama Act or of preparing to arbitrate, before March 4, 





TOPICS 


Way of the transgressor is still hard—on the rest of us.— Wall Street 
Journal. 

Let's see, is it a holding party that Mr. Munsey proposes, or an office- 
holding party?—Brooklyn Eagle. 

MR. ARCHBALD may now devote his entire attention to business without 
incurring the slightest criticism—Newark News. 

Mr. MUNSEY now characterizes his political holding company as a 
‘whale of an idea.’ Trouble 


IN BRIEF 


ARE those teeth in Governor Wilson's trust bills wisdom teeth?— 
Wall Street Journal. 
UNDER the parcel-post system should not the dead-letter office be 
equipped with cold storage facilities?—-Chicago News. 
Ir is reported that Mr. Mellen will give up all his steamship and steam- 
boat lines—will cease to be a water-Mellen, as it were.—New York Press. 
THE Automobile Club is trying to think up some way to combat the 
high cost of gasoline. Why 





is, his Jonah refuses to get in- 
side.—New York Herald. 


WITH all due respect to the 
Progressive party, we want to 
call their attention to the fact 
that the Republicans carried 
France.—Detroit Free Press. 


LUMBER and meat may be 
placed on the free list, says a 
Washington dispatch. This 
ought to make table-board 
cheaper, eh, what?—Detroit 
Free Press. 

THE express companies are 
praising the parcel-post so 
highly that we sha’n’t be sur- 
prized to hear that they are 
sending all their packages that 
way.— Washington Post. 


THE low price for a Stock 
Exchange seat was reached 
last week. Things are so bad 
with the brokers that there is a . 










not get the Supreme Court 
to undissolve John D.?— 
Washington Post. 


J. P. MorGAN has sailed for 
Egypt. After the experience 
he had with the Pujo Com- 
mittee he may want to take a 
few lessons from the Sphinx.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


/ af XY DEMOCRATS are said to be 
Y PATEONNGE x in favor of Senator Gore's plan 
to increase the Supreme Court 
from nine members to eleven, 
oi, pat Orrick Plum as every little job added to 
{ To BE s. | what they’ve got makes just 
a little bit more.— Washington 

Post. 


GOVERNOR WILSON says he 
will get nine hours of sleep in 
the White House or know the 
reason why. There being 435 
representatives and 96 sena- 
tors, the office-seekers will in- 








movement in New York crease the total to 10,000,531 
to revive racing. — Boston “* WERCY ME! SEEMS AS IF I COULDN’T WAIT ANOTHER MINUTE.” reasons why. — Washington 
Advertiser. —Kemble in the New York Evening Sun. Post. 
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THE PRESIDENTS OF FRANCE. 




















CARNOT (1887-1894) CASIMIR PERIER (1894-95) 


POINCARE (1913— ) 


FALLIERES (1906-1913) 








the French Republic, is regarded as the choice not only 
of the college of electors, made up of the Senate and the 
Chamber, and known as the National Assembly, an old revolu- 
tionary title, but also of the whole people. He is to be the greatest 
president since Gambetta. His versatility as an author and art 
connoisseur places him high in the esteem of his countrymen, 
and his clearsightedness as a minister, we read in the Paris press, 
is only equalled by the’ fearless energy with which he carries 
out his views. That Poincaré had well earned his reputation 
as President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
proved by his strength and adroitness in managing the foreign 
policy of France. The difficult problem of Morocco is said to 
have owed its solution chiefly to his temper and firmness. His 
devotion to the public service is proved by the fact that he 
abandoned a lucrative practise at the bar for public life, and 
' it was with cordial approbation that the press received his 
acceptance of the highest office in the Republic with the following 
words: 


RR tein POINCARE, the newly elected President of 





“T shall spare no effort to prove myself worthy of the confidence 
of the National Assembly. I shall easily forget the struggles 
and recriminations of the election contest. You may be assured 
that I shall study in all things and at all times to be an impartial 
administrator.” 





Perhaps the most striking feature of the French presidential 
election was the fact that the only two candidates who did not 
retire in the course of the ballotings, Mr. Poincaré and Mr. Ribot, 
were on the same side in politics. They were both Republicans, 
that is, Conservatives as regards the form of government which 
Gambetta represented. They were neither Socialist-Radical 


THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT : 


nor Radical-Socialist. So well did their ideas agree that before 
the election they met and exchanged political views with the 
utmost accord. This conduct on their part, so different from the 
behavior of presidential candidates here, becomes an object of 
light persiflage in the columns of the Humanité (Paris), the 
Socialist organ of Mr. Jaurés, in which we read: 


‘“‘We know that Mr. Poincaré honored Mr. Ribot with a visit 
which the latter courteously returned. We know that they 
arranged between them, in a perfectly amicable spirit, the 
foreign and domestic policy to be followed under the incoming 
President, and the judgment each one decided upon pointed 
to an unanimity perfectly touching. All was quite perfect, 
but then, if they shared so close a unison in opinion, why did not 
one of them efface himself in favor of the other? Was it from 
the motive of personal ambition? Fie upon you, so vile a motive 
would be quite unworthy of such noble souls! Or must we 
believe that, in spite of the official notice which we have all read, 
their harmony was neither so complete nor so cordial as people 
suppose? In this case it would be interesting to know what 
the points were on which they differed and took opposing views. 
The electors, who in this instance were Senators and Deputies, 
might derive profit from learning the truth about it, and the 
country, which remains, in spite of all, the supreme arbiter, 
would then have felt more sure of the direction in which it was 


to be led. But no, we must give it up. Each of the oracular 


% « 


ones lay low and held his tongue. 


It used to be said that the King of England reigns, but does 


not rule, that the President of the United States rules but does 
not reign, that a French President neither rules nor reigns. 
The interest generally taken in the recent French election shows, 
says the Lcndon Saturday Review, that the French people are 
not content with this state of things, and have, through their 
representatives in the National Assembly, put at the head of 
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the State a strong man able to employ the great prerogatives 
with which he is entrusted, and we read: 


““M. Falliéres . . . has shown himself to be a mere time-serv- 
er whose one glory it will be to have held office for seven years. 
‘‘The situation has now changed, and it is no longer to the 
interest of France that a mere figurehead should occupy what 
ought to be a great and honorable position. There is a strong 
opinion throughout the country that the President ought to 








NAZIM PASHA. 


Ex-War-Minister and Commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
Army, who was shot dead in the disturbances preceding the fall 
of the Cabinet in Constantinople on January 23. Kiamil Pasha’s 
Cabinet were ready to give up Adrianople to obtain peace; the 
new Cabinet, under Shefket Pasha, declare they will ‘‘ keep Adrian- 
ople at all costs,” and ‘‘save the national honor or perish in the 
attempt.” 











become a real factor in the government of his native land. The 
Constitution confers upon him powers of the greatest importance. 
He may ask Parliament to consider for the second time a bill 
which he regards as of vital importance to France. He can 
exercise great influence on the deliberations of the Chamber 
through a presidentiai message, which becomes all the more 
weighty from the rare use of this prerogative. Through his 
personal and. direct communications with kings, presidents, 
and foreign statesmen he can smooth the course of foreign 
affairs. i 

“It is therefore essential that at this most critical moment 
in the history of France, of the Near East, and of the whole of 
Europe, a man who can speak and act with the authority of a 
distinguished past and with great experience should occupy 
the highest office of the state. Public opinion in France is 
gradually appreciating the necessities of the situation and realizes 
how serious are the dangers ahead. It has been dormant for 
many years, but energy in the best sense of the term is now the 
fashion. Men are forgetting their past political differences in 
face of the common danger. They are merging them in view 
of the necessities of the situation, and they realize that the word 
‘country’ must assert predominance in French public life which 
it has lost for many a long year. 

“The Executive can not remain a stranger to this great 
change in public sentiment. None of the resources of the Con- 
stitution can be neglected, and the genuine importance of the 
presidential office must be accentuated at all costs.” 


This British writer styles Poincaré, as President of the Coun- 
cil, ‘‘the strongest Prime Minister in Europe,” and such appears 
also to be the unanimous opinion of the Paris press. ‘‘It seems,” 
says the Matin, ‘that democracy, if often forgetful, has found its 
memory,” and Mr. Calmette, editor of the Figaro, exclaims in 
glowing terms of eulogy that ‘‘another era will begin with him. 
He will preside over the difficult destinies of our country with 
an authority and experience which none save Mr. Ribot could 


that the foreign and colonial policy of France will now retain 
the high standard of success of which patriotic Frenchmen have 
felt so proud.—Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE BULGARO-RUMANIAN TIFF 


N THE NEW SITUATION created by the death of 
I Nazim Pasha, the fall of Kiamil Pasha’s Cabinet, and the 

rise of the war party to power in Constantinople under 
Shefket Pasha, the attitude of Rumania may play an important 
part. Rumania has kept very quiet during the Balkan War, 
but recently is said to be arming and mobilizing. Her people are 
in part descendants of those hardy Dacians conquered by Trajan 
—men of steel and blood on whom the Colosseum drew for its 
fiercest and most reckless gladiators—and in part descend- 
ants of the Roman legions stationed in that region to repel 


the Asiatics. They claim purer Roman blood than runs to-day ' 
in Rome itself. King Charles of Rumania is of the haughty - 
Hohenzollern stock, bold and energetic as William -of Ger- — 


many, and as plausible in diplomacy. His kingdom desires 
an extension of her southern frontier to take in a slice of Bulgaria, 
including Silistria, a strongly fortified town of 13,000 inhabitants 
which figured in the Crimean War and in the Russo-Turkish 
conflicts. It is said in some of the European press that Bulgaria 
agreed to yield this territory to Rumania, in case the Allies were 
victorious, as the price of Rumania’s non-interference on the 
side of Turkey, and of course if Rumania had sided with Turkey, 
the result of the war might have been vastly different. One 
of the Rumanian ministers is stated to have remarked that it 
would require another Berlin Congress, such as settled the 
Eastern question in 1878, to adjust the present complicated 
difficulty which has existed for forty years and only at the 
present crisis has come to a head. 

Separated from Bulgaria by the Danube and the frontier of the 
Dobrudja, Rumania has lain low in strict neutrality during the 
progress of the war. Occupying a critical position between 
Russia and Austria, its seven million inhabitants have often 
seen the devastation of the battle-field and have been freed from 
the domination of the Turk for only half a century. ‘Traces 
of the Ottoman sway still remain,’’ declares Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu, writing in the Paris Fconomiste, ‘‘but fifty years of 
independence have sufficed to show what a country freed after 




















A FUNERAL WITH ONLY ONE MOURNER. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


so long a period of bad government can make of itself,” for 
Rumania is rich, tranquil, and prosperous. But it is at present 
in a state of excitement. The London Morning Post reports 
the saying of a leading statesman of Bucharest that ‘‘the sword 
is half drawn from the sheath.” It is rumored in Berlin that 
Turkey’s stubbornness during the London conference has been 
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have equalled.” Mr. Calmette especially emphasizes the view 
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based on the hope that Bulgaria will become involved in a war 
with Rumania, but according to the Paris Soleil, diplomatic 
circles in London think that the Powers will not permit Bulgaria 
to precipitate a European war because of ‘‘a frontier question 
which has only arisen within the past forty years.’ 

Rumania is in dead earnest, however, and has been waiting 
for this very moment, when she has Bulgaria on the hip, to 
repay herself for all the care and expense which she lavished 
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THE REGION IN DISPUTE. 
The strip in black, now part of Bulgaria, is claimed by Rumania. 


on the Kutzo-Vlachs, or Rumanians expatriated in Macedonia, 


declares the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), in which we read: 


‘‘As a matter of fact Rumania has been waiting her oppor- 
tunity for forty years and is now resolved to square accounts with 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarians, on the other hand, are equally anxious 
to shelve the question. All the immense financial sacrifices, all 
the political trouble which it has been Rumania’s burden to 
bear for the Kutzo-Vlachs in Macedonia would be in vain 
unless to be counted as so much profitable capital. It is with 
these objects in view that Mr. Misa, the Rumanian Minister 
in London, was transferred from Constantinople to the English 
capital, and Mr. Taka Jonesco, the Rumanian Minister of the 
Interior, was dispatched to London to confer with him. What 
they are demanding from Bulgaria is a strip of land extending 
from Oltenitza to Caliacra on the Black Sea in return for the 
sacrifices made by Rumania on behalf of the Kutzo-Vlachs. 
As long as Dr. Daneff, the chief Bulgarian delegate to the con- 
ference, tries to evade this issue, the arming and mobilization of 
Rumania’s army, often denied, but actually in full activity,. 
will be pushed to completion.” 


The London Times says, however, that the meeting of the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian statesmen was merely intended ‘‘to 
pave the way for a settlement of Rumania’s claim to a terri- 
torial reward for having abstained from taking part against 
Bulgaria in the war,” and this idea crops out in the London 
Morning Post’s account of the matter. In this journal Mr. 
Jonesco is reported as saying of his interview with Dr. Daneff: 


‘“ ‘Rumania is deeply interested in the settlement of the 
questions which the Conference is considering. For instance, 
there is the fact that in the Provinces of Macedonia and Thrace 
there are 400,000 Rumanians—to put it at the lowest pcssible 
estimate—besides 200,000 in Servia and 100,000 in Bulgaria. 
Where the future of so many of our compatriots is concerned 
Rumania must be deeply interested, if only for racial reasons.’ 
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“But Rumania has other and not less important interests 
resulting from the territorial readjustment of the conquered 
provinces of Turkey. M. Jonesco would not say whether there 
was any foundation for the report that there has existed an 
understanding, explicit or implied, between Rumania and 
Bulgaria for some considerable time past which contemplated 
a substantial cession of Bulgarian territory to Rumania in the 
event of the war resulting favorably to the Balkan Allies. But 
he did not hesitate to express the opinion that in the ultimate 
disposition of the territorial question Rumania’s interests must 
ke adequately safeguarded.” 


The Bulgarians rather deride Rumania’s claims, and we read 
in the Figaro (Paris) that ‘‘public opinion in Sofia considers 
inconceivable and absurd the claims of Rumania, whose conduct 
during the war by no means justifies such pretensions.”” Mean- 
while, as we find stated in the same important organ, “ pessi- 
mistie rumors are afloat in the Bulgarian capital.”” ‘Rumania 
continues to arm for war, she has purchased, we are told, a hun- 
dred thousand military cloaks, and two hundred thousand com- 
plete military equipments, and in spite of official denials has par- 
tially mobilized.’”’” The same paper declares that the Bulgarian 
and Rumanian negotiations have come to a deadlock. ‘‘ Bulgaria 
would consent to a slight rectification of the frontier line from 
Silistria to the Black Sea, but Rumania demands the cession 
of almost the whole of the Dobrudja.”’ Moreover, ‘‘it is believed 
by many diplomats that the attitude of Rumania had a great 
deal to do with the tactics of the Porte.” ‘‘A Rumanian 
attack on Bulgaria would, of course, revive hostilities between 
Turkey and Bulgaria. The latter, compelled to face round 
from south to north, might possibly suffer repulses which would: 
totally change all the results to her of the war. Not one of the 
Great Powers would be pleased with such an anticlirnax.” 

The French consul-general in Rumania is quoted in the Paris 
Matin as saying that ‘‘the crisis through which Europe has been 
passing has been acutely felt in Rumania. While, moreover, 
the country has remained neutral, its tranquility was assured 
by the fact that the army was ready.” After an interview with 
King Charles of Rumania the consul-general was enabled to 
declare that ‘‘the sovereign’s intentions were completely pacific. 
He had been unwilling to mobilize in spite of the*clamors of 
those who desired him to do so as they had advised that Rumania 
should join in the Balkan struggle. Rumania has aright to com- 
pensation, and the King thinks the demands made on Bulgaria 
are very modest, for his Government wishes to act like a good 
neighbor.”’” More decided is the information which the London 
Daily Telegraph has received from its Bucharest correspondent 

















NOBODY LISTENING NOW. 
—Kladderadaisch (Berlin). 


to the effect that ‘‘ Rumania desires to occupy a strong strategic 
point in Bulgaria,”’ and if this is not granted, ‘‘ Rumanian troops 
will march to annex it.”—Translations made for Tum LITERARY 
DiaEst. 
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JAPANESE CURBING MILITARISM 
A SUDDEN AWAKENING to the peril of the Samurai 


craze for militarism has occurred in Japan. It mani- 

fested itself sharply in the clash between Premier 
Saionji and his War Minister, who proposed to install two new 
army divisions in Korea. The Saionji cabinet fell, and Prince 
Katsura has been made Premier, but the issue remains and 
will have to be fought 
out. The military caste 
is a power in Japan, and 
their victory or defeat 
on this question may 
affect the character of 
the country’s future in 
no small degree. How 
strongly popular senti- 
ment is against the mil- 
itarist clique may be 
gathered from the com- 
ments of such influential 
journals as the Tokyo 
Nippon, the Tokyo 
Asahi, the Osaka Main- 
ichi, and the Tokyo 
Nichi-nichi. ‘In the 
eyes of the militarist,”’ 
the Nichi-nichi bitterly 
complains, ‘‘the Army 
is everything, the State 
is nothing.’”’ And it ex- 
claims in desperate tone, 
‘“Wo to a nation which 
is burdened with such 
irresponsible, __ reckless 
soldiers!’’ The Nippon, 
in a passionate appeal to 
the people, sounds a bugle call for a general war against the 
militarist, and attacks the Elder Statesmen, who not only failed 
to endorse the stand of Premier Saionji, but have thrown their in- 
fluence on the militarist side of the scale. ‘‘The Cabinet has gone 
down in the whirlpool of the great political struggle,” says the 
Nippon, ‘‘ but never let the soldiers and the Elder Statesmen think 
that the people will acquiesce in their arbitrary measures!” To 
the Tokyo Yorodzu the present political situation in Japan ap- 
pears to be most anomalous. ‘‘In a real constitutional country, 
all that a Premier in Marquis Saionji’s position has to do would 
be to lay the whole matter before the public, dismiss the War 
Minister who does not agree with his administrative policy, and 
proceed to execute his fixt program, with the approval of the 
legislature.” The Osaka Asahi, as well as the Nippon Oyobi 
Nipponji (Japan and the Japanese), an influential Tokyo weekly, 
also regrets that the Saionji ministry did not adopt a bolder 
course and revise the law so as to make civilians eligible to the 
war and navy portfolios. Yet no editor seems inclined to censure 
Marquis Saionji for lack of courage, for it appears to every one 
that the resigned Premier did everything in his power to check 
the influence of the militarist. 

One of the powerful arguments advanced by the advocates 
of military expansion is that the protection of Japan’s special 
interests in Manchuria and Mongolia requires a larger army. 
This assertion the Jiji meets with the following criticism: 








MARQUIS SAIONJI, 


Whose ministry was wrecked on the 
issue of militarism. 











‘*Our interest in those regions, with the exception of the leased 
territory, is only commercial. We have no territorial ambition 
in that quarter, and we must content ourselves with preventing 
other Powers from encroaching upon this already acquired 
interest of ours. For this negative purpose our existing military 
force is more than sufficient. Moreover, our position on the 
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continent no longer conflicts with that of Russia, for the Mus- 
covite Empire has tacitly recognized it and is willing to coop- 
erate with us. Obviously it is an unwise policy to occasion 
suspicion and misgivings on the part of Russia by creating 
new army divisions in Korea.” 


The Tokyo Hochi echoes this sentiment when it says: 


“‘We are past the age of armed conflict and are entering upon 
a period of economic war. Whatever struggle we may have 
to face in the future will be, and should be, in the field of com- 
merce and trade. With this change of ties the power of the 
militarist must necessarily decline. The man with the saber has 
had his glorious day, but the opening of the new era must 
inevitably result in the waning of his star. The Elder Statesmen 
like Prince Yamagata seem to be worrying over this new tend- 
ency, but the tide of democracy can not be stemmed.” 


' The Osaka Asahi and the Tokyo Nichi-nichi afford us some- 
thing of an inside view of the present political struggle in Japan. 
Ever since the inauguration of the new régime, we are told, 
there have been two powerful rival clans. The Cho-shu clan 
has entrenched itself in the Army, while the Sas-shu clan has 
established its power in the Navy. Each has been eager to main- 
tain a preponderating position in politics, and each has been 
straining every nerve to outrival the other. The present de- 
mand of the Minister of War for a larger Army is, the two 
journals believe, nothing but the scheme of the Cho-shu clan 
to outdo the influence of the Sas-shu clan. The Nichi-nichi. 
proceeds: 


‘‘The Saionji Cabinet could not withstand the pressure of the 
militarist, but the people must prepare themselves for the great. 
political combat which is fast approaching. We must win the 
battle at any cost, else our constitutional principle will be in 
jeopardy. The act of the militarist in driving a popular ministry 





TIME TO END IT. 
The people wear rags to deck the soldier out in a dazzling uniform. 
—Tokyo Puck 


out of power is a downright act of robbery. But the militarist 
will soon learn that such an outrage can not be permitted to pass 
unchallenged under a constitutional government.” —T'ranslations 
made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 
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AMERICA LAGGING BEHIND IN AERO-SCHOOLS 


letters to educational institutions all over the United 

States, to ascertain the chances of adequate instruction 
in the science of aeronautics, such as is now given in many 
foreign technical schools and universities. The result he reports 
to be ‘“‘astonishing’” and to ‘‘disclose a curious inability to 
estimate correctly the needs of the time, 


sk EDITOR of Flying (New York) has been addressing 


as out of their line. And New York University regards aero- 
nautics as not yet on an assured scientific basis. Nowhere is there 
evident an immediate intention to give adequate instruction 
in this subject, in which America won the first laurels. Mean- 
while instruction in aeronautics is given in several places abroad, 
the best-known course of study being under Professor Prandtl 

at the University of Géttingen. Mr. Basil 





or to perceive the existence and whereabouts 
of opportunity.” American institutions, he 
complains, ‘‘do not seem to realize that a 
new world movement is afoot which is mak- 
ing an imperative demand for trained minds; 
nor that that demand holds open the door 
of boundless opportunity for great numbers 
of young men who look to them for guid- 
ance into profitable and not overcrowded 
professional paths.”’ A considerable number 
of the replies are quoted in connection with 
the editorial. Some are curt, for instance, 
that of President Lowell, of Harvard, who 
says simply: 

‘* Dear Sir.—The science of aeronautics as 
such is not a part of our curriculum, nor is 
there any present plan for making it so. 


‘Very truly yours, 
‘*A, LAWRENCE LOWELL.” 


Letters of equal brevity and similar im- 
port came from the universities of Penn- 
sylvania, California, and others. President 
Hadley of Yale is somewhat more polite - 
and gives the aviators a little more en- 
couragement, closing with what would seem 
to be a word of good advice. He says: 


‘“‘T regret that Yale University is not as yet 
adequately equipped for the teaching of 








HENRY A. WISE WOOD, 


Editor of Flying, who finds an 
astonishing indifference to aviation 
in our educational institutions. 


Zaharon, a wealthy Greek residing in Paris, 
has endowed a chair of aeronautics at the 
Sorbonne with a fund of $140,000. The edi- 
tor of Flying quotes the following from an 
address made by the late Prof. A. Law- 
rence Rotch, just before his death: 


‘Our Government maintains no aero- 
dynamic laboratory, and few of our technical 
schools or colleges possess apparatus for this 
purpose, while none offer regular instruction, 
tho some investigations have been made by 
advanced students. It appears likely that 
the demand for collegiate instruction from 
young men wishing to enter aerial engineer- 
ing as a profession will soon require the es- 
tablishment of regular courses of study based 
on the European curriculum, at the comple- 
tion of which a degree or certificate of pro- 
ficiency shall be given, ranking with that 
conferred in other professional courses. It 
seems to the writer that aerial engineering can 
best be taught in institutions that now possess 
departments of mechanical engineering and 
naval architecture, for the preliminary train- 
ing would be the same as that now given in 
these studies, and the specialization would 
consist in the substitution of air for water as 
the navigable medium.” 


The editor concludes: 


‘To one who sees that the aerial move- 








aerodynamics or for intelligent conducting 
of experiments in aviation. We have an 
excellent laboratory of general physics, but we have not the 
special instruments or special endowment for experiments which 
will directly bear on the problem of safe aerial navigation. Nor 
have we at the moment disposable funds that would allow us 
to do this work on the scale on which it ought to be done. Our 
men recognize the scientific importance of these problems, and 
are giving the students the preliminary training in general dynam- 
ics that is necessary for dealing with them. If the necessary 
money can be found we shall be glad to undertake special ex- 
periments in our laboratories and provide special courses of in- 
struction for students, particularly graduate students, who are 
fitted to profit by them. 

‘“‘Tf I may add a word of advice as to the general problem of 
preparation for scientific aviation, it is this: I hope that the sub- 
ject will be taken up by one, or at most by two or three, American 
universities on a large scale, rather than by a great number of 
them onasmall scale. The establishment of adequately equipped 
special courses in this group of subjects is highly desirable. The 
multiplication of such courses, most of them without adequate 
equipment of men and apparatus, would be undesirable.” 


Several institutions report that they already recognize the 
new science and give courses connected in some way with it. 
Such are the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania State College. Cornell 
reports that it planned an extensive course in ‘“‘aerial engineer- 
ing” two years ago, but gave it up on account of expense and 
the small number of prospective students. Institutions such as 
Syracuse University, Oberlin, and the University of Chicago, 
having no engineering schools, regard the proposed instruction 


ment awaits but the appearance of technic- 
ally trained and active men to make of it 
quickly a great daily aid in the work and pleasure of the world, 
this apathy is little less than astounding. And its tragic aspect 
is no less, when one views the huge overproduction of technical 
men which these same institutions annually pour into the old 
and crowded channels of professional life. With not a single 
aerotechnical laboratory worthy of the name, nor even one 
educational establishment prepared, or preparing, to turn out 
an aerotechnical engineer capable of’ holding up his head in the 
presence of a trained European, America occupies in very deed 
a shameful position.” 





ROASTED TELEPHONE—A novel method of increasing the 
sound in a telephone by heating the transmitter is described in 
the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift (Berlin). It is claimed that sur- 
prizing results can be obtained in this way. Mr. Petersen, a 
Danish engineer, who is said to be the originator of the plan, 
applies heat to the microphone transmitter so that the air 
becomes rarefied and consequently has a different action on the 
microphone, as he claims, and speech is much louder than before. 
Says Popular Electricity (Chicago, January): 


‘*Professor Hannover, of the Danish State experimental estab- 
lishment, took up the matter and made a number of researches 
showing that the effect is well marked. Then the apparatus 
was tested on a telephone line between Nykébing and Copen- 
hagen, and speech was so loud at the receiving end that it could 
still be heard when. the receiver was laid on the table and the 
persons stood off at some distance. It appears, however, that the 
idea is not a new one, as a heated microphone was used before 
this by the Paris telegraph engineer, Germain, with good results.”’ 
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CATHEDRALS AND SUBWAYS 


N THE CLASH of old and new the old usually gives way, 
| but when the old is a magnificent cathedral, where lie the 
bones of Wellington, and the new is a subway, England 
protests. A new transit project of the London County Council 
involves an underground section which is to pass near St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and the London Daily Mail denounces this 


from this end, which is the weakest part of the edifice, and it 
quotes Mr. Mervyn Macartney, ‘‘Surveyor to the Fabric” of 
St. Paul’s, as saying: 


“T am not alone in stating and believing that this proposed 
tramway subway would, if carried into effect, present the gravest 
danger that has ever yet menaced the stability of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Tunnels and excavating work of any kind would 
tend to disturb the water lodged in the subsoil and drain it off. 
Only so long as the subsoil remains unaffected will the safety 
of St. Paul’s be certain. Add to this the fact that 
subterranean traffic, such as that which will run all 
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day along the proposed subway, causes considerable 
vibration—sufficient to affect the stability of the 
cathedral, poised as it is in the most delicate way— 
and you have a combination of dangers that it is 
impossible to minimize. ...... 

“It would be practically fatal to tunnel to a depth 
of 21 feet, within 65 feet of the actual building, when 
the foundations at the part endangered are only 25 
feet. Yet this is what the Council’s proposed scheme 
will entail. Again, I know, and all architects and en- 
gineers know, that in underground work an extra foot 
is sometimes dropt, and no one knows anything at all 
- about it. 

“Does any rational person suppose that we can 
afford to run any such risks when the safety of St. 





s 
&22| Paul’s Cathedral is in question? The Council appear 








HOW THE TUNNEL WOULD PASS THE EAST END OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


as perilous in the extreme. It prints the above diagram under 
the heading ‘‘The Subway Peril to St. Paul’s’ and charges, 
among other things, that the authorities have attempted to 
disguise the extensive scale of the excavations that would be 
necessary to carry out its project. More recent dispatches 
report alarming cracks in the walls, supposedly due to the heavy 
traffic in the surrounding streets. This paper says that it will 
be necessary for the subway builders to bore to a depth of 21 
feet, or only 4 feet less in depth than the actual foundations 
of the east end of the cathedral, and at a distance of only 65 feet 

















From ** The Illustrated London News.’* 
LOCATION OF PRESENT CRACKS. 


Evidences of settling that endanger St. Paul's Cathedral. It 
is feared that a subway might cause disaster. 





_ enough. Now I find 








to be still under the erroneous impression that their 
scheme entails no danger to the cathedral. I failed to 
find in the plans or in the Bill any sign of protective 
measures having been taken for the safety of the cathedral. 

“The most significant reason for the Council’s desire, and, 
at present, determination, to go on with the proposed scheme, 
is to be found in this: they purchased, with this scheme in view, 
a site in Old Change for £300,000, and part of the buildings 
there are to be pulled 
down to admit of the 
construction in con- 
nection with the sub- 
way. But surely even 
this fact is of no ac- 
count when the safety 
of one of London’s 
great buildings is ob- 
viously endangered. I 
shall do all in my pow- 
er to prove that if 
this scheme is carried 
out no architect or en- 
gineer who knows the 
facts about St. Paul’s 
would answer for its 
safety.” 


Canon Alexander, 
on behalf of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, said: 

‘At first I, in com- 
mon with others, sup- 
posed that the propos- 
als simply concerned a 
small tunnel and slight 
excavating work.That 
would have been bad 








AN ALARMING DEVELOPMENT. 


that the plans provide Cracks which were repaired but have 
for vast underground reopened. 


works, including a~ 
subterranean tram- 
way, with a station and platforms and approaches. The east 
end of the cathedral will be almost entirely encircled by this 
tramway subway if it is completed.” 

‘‘Surely it must be clear to every one how perilous an under- 
taking it would be to construct such works as these at the foot 
of one of the heaviest fabrics in the world, poised as it is with 
most delicate balance on the treacherous slope of a hill. 

“It has been said that expert opinion.on this danger to St. 
Paul’s is divided, but tho I have been in communication with 
many eminent architects and engineers, I have found not one 
man who could assert that no danger was to be apprehended.” 
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IN THESE FILMS THE SWIFTLY 
REVOLVING HAND OF A SPECIAL 
CLOCK GIVES A TIME-RECORD OF 
‘EACH PART OF A MOTION. 
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TAKING A MOTION APART 


T HAS BEEN DISCOVERED that the expert use of a 
I moving-picture machine will pick a motion to pieces just 

as a microscope analyzes an organism. This may be prac- 
tically applied in factory work of all sorts where it is desired 
to increase efficiency and cut out useless effort. In an instance 
given in Factory (Chicago, February) in the course of an article 
by W. S. Ball, a workman was assembling a machine with 
rapidity and skill. His record was thirty-seven and a half 
minutes for each machine. Another workman took a little over 
forty minutes to do the same thing. Apparently one was as 
skilled as the other, and an expert who was watching both 
closely could detect no difference, nor anything that would 
simplify the work of either. A moving picture was made of 
the process, and then, using a magnifying glass, the expert 
studied the photographic record for days. Finally he began 
experimenting with tables and frames and different forms of 














Illustrations by courtesy of *‘ Factory,’’ Chicago. 
“EFFICIENCY” BY CINEMATOGRAPH. 


Motions that are “quicker than the eye”’ do not escape the moving- 
picture machine. By studying the resulting pictures separately 
false motions are exaggerated, and so may be caught and eliminated. 























holders, and now the workman whose best record was thirty- 
seven and a half minutes is putting that same machine together 
in eight and a half minutes, more easily than he did before and 
at higher pay. Another case Mr. Ball relates as follows: 


“In a garment factory two women side by side were using 
sewing-machines geared to the same speed. Apparently they 
were workers of equal skill. An expert watching them could 
detect no waste motion on the part of either. A certain seam 
took approximately three seconds and involved about twenty- 
five motions. But one seamstress took a little over three sec- 
onds; the other a little less. Here was a difference that in the 
course of a day was proving costly to the slower of the two, 
and costly to the manufacturer. 

‘‘Moving pictures were called in, and here, because of the 
quickness of the work and the narrow margin of variation, the 
time element was an especially important factor. A clock 
of special design, which makes readings down to a small frac- 
tion of a second was placed beside the worker where it would 
show on each film. 

“The importance of the split-second clock photographed 
with the operative at work is most apparent when quick motions, 
those which are ‘quicker than the eye,’ are involved, but in 
reality this is essential in every measurement of motion-time. 
For the progress of the swiftly revolving hand of the clock 
from picture to picture in the film gives a permanent and indis- 
putable record of the time not only of each process, but of each 
motion or part of a motion. 

‘“‘Time measurement is the recognized basis of all efficiency 
methods, and the more exact this measurement, the more exact 
can be the development of quicker methods of work. The expert, 








A CLOSE STUDY OF THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS 
CASE RESULTED IN A 75 PER 
CENT. SAVING OF TIME, 
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for instance, may have determined that two seconds is the 
effective time for a certain motion. One workman, whose 
methods seem to the eye to be without waste, is shown by the 
film record of the clock beside him to take two and a half seconds 
for that particular motion. If it is found that this motion is a 
factor in his work some thousand times a day, it is evident that 
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he has wasted five hundred ‘seconds of his working time, or a 
fraction over eight minutes. 

‘‘A film record was made of each worker at her machine, 
and the expert took the prints into his office and sat down to 
study them. That study lasted for days. But it ended in 
experiments which shortened that operation, and others con- 
nected with it, until it is estimated already that the efficiency 
of the shop has been increased several hundred per cent.’ 


The ‘‘movies’’ are never used, Mr. Ball tells us, to teach the 
workmen. They are not shown contrasted views of the right 
and wrong ways to do things. The expert uses the films for his 
own study and then he quotes 
Whistler to the workman— 
‘““‘My dear fellow, I’m not 
arguing: 
Results generally convince the 
skeptical. The writer argues: 


“‘A man can make about one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
motions in the average business 
day. If the number-can be re- 
duced to seventy-five thousand, 
for instance, his effectiveness 
as a worker has been multiplied 
by two. But to reduce the 
number of motions, cutting out 
entirely the needless ones and 
shortening others that are too 
long, the observer must be 
able to know exactly what 
those motions are, their se- 
quence, and the precise time 
that they occupy. 

‘“Moving pictures are the 
only agency that will permit 
that. When running pictures 
on @ screen you can make them 
as slow or as fast as you want 
to. By reducing the speed, 
the eye separates each picture 
from the other and you see 
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them as individual pictures instead of a moving scene. The 
observer accomplishes that same result, magnified still more, by 
taking prints from the films and studying them. It practically 
consists in taking a motion apart and keeping the pieces, so 
that we can study them piece by piece. 

“The application of the method is almost infinite in its variety. 
Indeed, it is hard to think of any common process which might 
not be improved by subjecting it to this sort of scrutiny. It 
means that every process can be studied and improved and then 
standardized.” 





AVIATION PROPHESY BY DIAGRAM 


RE WE ALL TO FLY by January 1, 1918? If progress 
A keeps up, we surely shall do so, thinks an editorial 
: writer in Aero and Hydro (Chicago, January 4). To- 
gether with interesting charts of the progress of aviation, 
which we reproduce, it prints an editorial article, part of which 
we quote below. Advancement in aviation, the writer points 
out, is, like any other branch of human endeavor, a function of 
time, the many variables that enter into the success or failure 
of any particular branch of the art being presentable in graphic 
form. It is a common expression of the uninformed that the 
aeroplane of to-day is practically the same as when iirst intro- 
duced. That this opinion is erroneous is shown by a glance at the 
chart. We read: ee Rey s 


“Generally speaking, aviation had its birth about the begin- 
ning of 1909, at which date the fundamenta! principles of aero- 
plane design began to be available to the general public. Since 
that time the advance of aviation has been continuous and rapid. 

“The main object in looking backward over the achievements 
of the past is to enable us in some measure to foretell the future, 
and to note the probable advance along the different lines. 
What will be the status of aviation at the end of 1913 is a perti- 
nent question. Projecting past accomplishments into the future 
would show that, at the end of 1913, speed in miles per hour 
will advance from 108.5 to 137; that duration will be extended 
from 13 hours 17 minutes to 17.75 hours; distance without stop 
will reach a maximum of 850 miles, and altitude would go from 
19,000 feet to 26,000. | 

“The ever-increasing number of pilots further attests the 
rapid growth of aviation. At the end of 1909 the licensed pilots 
of France, Germany, England, and America numbered 26, in 
1910, 465; at the end of 1911, 1,100, and ‘at the end of 1912 
the number had been increased to 1,980. Licensed aviators 
belonging to different countries other than the above will bring 
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Illustrations from ‘* Railway and Locomotive Engineering,’’ New York. 





HOW THE NEW RAIL-JOINT WORKS. 




















the total number licensed pilots at the end of 1912 to about 2,5 
The most remarkable development in aviation along any one 
line has been the perfection of the hydroaeroplane for use on 
and over the water. The adaption of the aeroplane to water 
conditions has opened up an entirely new field for aviation 
which will mean marked increase in the use of the aeroplane, 
both from a sportsman’s point of view and from the viewpoint 
of the practical commercial business man. 

‘‘Compared with any other science or art, aviation has broken 
all precedent and has developed beyond the predictions of its 
most ardent advocates. Further, if a chart were made showing 
the number of people that have flown since the advent of avia- 
tion, it would tend to demonstrate that within the next five years 
every man, woman, and child in the civilized world will have 
taken a flight.” 





RAILS THAT LOCK TOGETHER 


RADICAL CHANGE from the regulation rail-joint is 
A proposed by the inventor of a new interlocking joint 

- described and illustrated in Railway and Locomotive 
Engineering (New York, January). This device is marked by 
simplicity in structure and operation, 


AN UNRECOGNIZED INVENTOR 


T APPEARS from the French press that the inventor of 
I the telephone has just died. Prof. A. Graham Bell was 

alive and well at last accounts, but his claims are not 
recognized by the French writers. Charles Bourseul, who 
passed away at Saint-Ceré, France, in November last, aged 
82 years, is the real holder of the title, they say. For the last 
ten years of his life, we are told by Francis Marre in Le Corre- 
spondant (Paris), he received from the French Government a 
yearly pension of $600, in recognition of his services to science, 
which sum enabled him to ‘‘cultivate his garden” in peace and 
quiet. Says Mr. Marre: 


‘‘While Graham Bell did not take out his celebrated patent 
until 1876, Bourseul, then employed ‘at the telegraph office 
of the Bourse, at Paris, wrote on August 26, 1854, in L’Illus- 
tration, the following lines: 

‘* ‘Sounds are formed. by vibrations and brought. to the ear 
by these same vibrations, reproduced “in intermediate media. 
But the intensity of these vibrations diminishes rapidly with 
the distance; so that there are limits, even-with speaking tubes 

or trumpets, that.may not be exceeded. 





which, as the writer of the notice reminds 


Suppose that we speak near a plate so 





us, is a necessary adjunct in the appliance 
intended for use on railways. HH. says: 


‘‘Any new device which is a radical 
change from the regulation appliance 
which may be in use is always sure to 
excite comment, both favorable and un- 
favorable, and the result is that both 
lines of argument bring such a device 
prominently to the notice of the general 
public. It is a well-known fact that fre- 
quently unfavorable comment is produc- 
tive of much good, as it very often brings 
to light some organic defect which may 
have been overlooked, and remedies and 
improvements naturally suggest them- 
selves to the inventor. In regard to the 
rail-joint illustrated, it may be.said briefly 
that it is the result of many careful experi- 
ments, and Mr. Barnhill, the inventor, 
has submitted the results of his experi- 
ments to a number of eminent experts, all 
of whom agree that the problem of forming 
a perfect rail-joint calculated to meet the 
growing demands of railway service has 
been completely solved. 1t has been tested 
and retested and improved until the pres- 











MR. J. F. BARNHILL, 


Who has devised a rail that makes a prac- 
tically continuous track. 


flexible that it preserves all the vibrations 
of the voice, and that this plate succes- 
sively makes and breaks communication 
with a battery. At a distance, have another 
plate which will execute the same vibra- 
tions at the same time. ...... 

“This is exactly the principle of the 
modern telephone. Bourseul added: 

““*T have begun experiments; they are 
quite delicate and require time and pa- 
tience; but the approximations already 
obtained give very favorable results.’ 

“These experiments were doubtless 
frowned upon by the administration, for 
it requested Bourseul to give them up and 
occupy himself more seriously. He obeyed 
and became a model employee, retiring 
with the title of inspector and the red 
ribbon awarded for long and faithful 
service. 

‘It is the eternal and dolorous story of 
Frenchmen of genius, of whose discoveries 
we are reminded when foreigners are en- 
riched by them—the story of Lebon, of 
Papin, of .a hundred others. 

“Tn 1860, Daniel Drawbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania invented the device that brought 
joy to our childhood—two receivers closed 











ent product appears to be a perfect ar- 
ticle in this line of endeavor. It precludes 
the clicking of the rolling stock in transit, as well as the battering of 
the rail ends. The track is no more liable to spread than elsewhere. 
A low joint is impossible, as will readily be observed in the 
illustration, as one rail can not spring below the other. Fish- 
plates, bolts, and nuts are unnecessary. Reinforcements at the 
joints add strength where it is needed, and the laying of rails 
costs less than by some other methods. It is only necessary to 
raise the rails eight inches to lock or unlock, and in laying new 
track the rails can be laid upon their side and locked very 
easily, and then set over right side up. The use of bent wires 
is no longer necessary where this rail-joint is used.” 


at one end by a membrane and joined 
by a thread. In 1861 Reiss of Frederiks- 
dorf, near Hamburg, made a telephone that transmitted sound 
by means of electricity. On February 14, 1876, almost at 
the same hour, two men who did not know each other, Graham 
Bell and Elisha Gray, asked for patents at the American 
Patent Office. 

“In 1890, Jules Roche, Minister of Public Works, proclaimed 
at the International Telegraphic Congress the titles of Charles 
Bourseul, the real inventor of the modern telephone, and named 
as officer of the Legion of Honor the man who has just died poor. 

‘*So, not for yourselves, ye honey make, O bees!’’—Translation 
made for Tue Lirerary Digest. 
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MOTORING BOOKS TO THE PEOPLE 


luxuries and proved its utility, but in only one case, 

perhaps, has it become a peripatetic vender of culture. 
Maryland has an energetic citizen in Miss Mary L. Titcomb, 
who has utilized the automobile to carry books to the people of 
Washington County, and in the first six months of 1912 it cir- 
culated 2,103 copies. Miss Titeomb was the librarian of Hagers- 
town and when she found that the dwellers of the mountains 
round about could not or would not come for books, she im- 
provised a book-wagon—‘‘a sort of cupboard on wheels something 


‘i: MOTOR-CAR has long since left the class of pure 


that in every sense it stands as a medium of communication 
between Hagerstown, the library center, and every reader, 
man, woman, and child, in Washington County. The center 
possesses 23,609 volumes; it is something for one motor to 
stand between these and 30,000 country folk, bringing them in 
touch! This is its ambition and, to a great extent, its accom- 
plishment. The record of circulation for the latter half of 1912 
was about a third larger than for the former half. There is no 
danger of the motor giving out for want of funds, for it is now 
acknowledged as an established member of the library corps, 
and supported from the library’s fund, which consists of an 
endowment aided by an annual appropriation secured to the 
library by act of legislature—$1,500 





Courtesy of ‘‘ The World's Work.”’ 
MARYLAND'S BOOK-MOTOR. 








In six months this automobile carried 2,103 books to outlying citizens of Washington County. 


from county and $1,000 from city. So 
the motor has a secure basis, in an in- 
finitely useful work well done. It means 
a. wider mental vision in Washinton 
County inthe next generation.” 


Another promising venture, in Indiana, 
is a ‘Reading Circle” that has put into 
effect a scheme for supplying books and 
making people read. It distributes 25,- 
000 books a year to the teachers of 
Indiana and 50,000 to the children. The 
history of the organization is thus 
sketched: 


‘“‘It began years ago. It was the prod- 
uct of the great Chautauqua move- 


particularly the States of the Mississippi 
Valley, thirty years ago. The suggestion 
came up in a meeting of Indiana teachers 
in December, 1883. The Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle was started and has 
been in successful operation ever since. 
Its board of directors select two books a 
year and from 12,000 to 14,000 teachers 
get both of them, which gives a definite- 
ness and aim to at least a part of their 
reading. 

“Out of this grew the larger work, the 








like an old-time New England meat-pedler’s cart’—to take the 
books into the steep places. ‘‘When Miss Titcomb drove up 
to the very doors,” says a writer in The World’s Work (February), 
‘even the stubbornest enemies of literature gave in.’’? But the 
wagon was small, the horse soon tired on the steep roads, it took 
four days to make a round, and even then many were not 
reached, for there are in this county 30,000 people spread over 
a territory of 500 square miles. So— 


‘*Naturally, Miss Titeomb wished for a motor instead of the 
old horse and wagon. As usual it took destruction to bring 
about rebuilding. A train ran over the wagon and left nothing 
but splinters and hope. : 

“The hope was fulfilled, for the destruction of the wagon 
paved the way for the motor, which now carries volumes from 
Hagerstown, the fount of supplies, over twenty-four routes 
which cover Washington County. Its unique mission and the 
vital part of its work is to distribute books personally, so to 
speak, at remote doors. For the first six months of 1912 this 
door-to-door circulation record amounted to 2,103 volumes. 

‘The door-to-door work has led many a mountain-dweller 
to become a patron of the book stations. There are sixty-six 
of them in the county besides the country schools; and the 
schools are likewise supplied by the book-motor. When it 
delivers books to the county schools, it carries along the school 
librarian, also, that she may get in touch with the teachers. 
But there still remains a tremendous amount of the original 
door-to-door work which was the motive of the old wagon, so 


distribution of selected books to the school 
children. In 1887 a Children’s Reading 
Circle was begun. It has since put into the hands of Indiana 
children more than a million good books. 

“Every year twenty books are selected, suitable for all the 
grades of the common and high schools. A low price is secured 
from the publishers, and books are sold to the children and to 
the schools with only enough added to cover the cost of the work. 
The Circle makes no money. Its labor is for the public good. 

‘‘And it has accomplished immeasurable good. The million 
books that the society has sold have awakened and inspired 
the minds and imaginations of thousands upon thousands of 
country children in Indiana—and grown people, too. They 
have led people who never read before to read not only these 
books, but to seek others. There are hundreds of little libraries 
in Indiana that have grown out of the collection of the Reading 
Cirele’s books. There are many schools that look upon the 
‘list of twenty’ as much as necessities as desks and blackboards 
or text-books. The Circle’s influence permeates the whole State 
and its fame has gone abroad. 

‘‘Not long ago Mr. J. Walter Dunn, the secretary of the 
Children’s Reading Circle, received a letter from a teacher in 
Havana asking how to organize such a circle, and at the same 
time came a similar letter from Alaska, and a third from the 
City of Mexico. There are many places nearer Indiana than 
these where a Children’s Reading Circle would help to enlighten 
the coming generation and add to its pleasure and its power.” 


Methods like these, especially Miss Titeomb’s, meet the needs 
of people ‘‘ too indifferent, too hard-worked, to seek the traveling 
library stations, even tho these were conveniently placed.” 





ment which swept through the country, . 
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SHAW FOR A MIRTHLESS PLAYHOUSE 


T MAY LOOK as tho Mr. Bernard Shaw were really serious 
| in asking his audiences not to laugh and applaud at his 
plays. But when did he not wear the air of seriousness 
even with his most absurd recommendations? The thing that 
playwrights are supposed to struggle and sweat to attain he 
now seeks to have omitted, promising his audience many rewards 
for this better behavior. His request was put in the form of a 
letter recently distributed at the Kingsway Theater, London, 
where ‘‘John Bull’s Other Island’’ is in revival. The piece had 
such a disastrous reception in America when produced a few 
years ago by Arnold Daly that an opposite request-would have 
been a grateful expedient for the struggling actors then. How- 
ever, to English audiences, the humor of his treatment of the 
problem of the sister isle has always been a source of hilarity, 
now it seems to reach such a pitch that he sets about trying to 
reform their manners. In The Pall Mall Gazette we_ ead *his 
letter: 


“To THE AUDIENCE AT THE KiINGSwAy THEATER: 

“A Personal Appeal from the Author of “Fohn Bull’s Other 

Island’ ‘¥ 

“Dear Sir on Mapam: 

“It is your custom to receive my plays with the most generous 
and unrestrained applause. You sometimes compel the per- 
formers to pause at the end of every line until your laughter 
has quieted down. I am not ungrateful; but may I ask you a 
few questions ? 

‘“‘Are you aware that you would get out of the theater half 
an hour earlier if you listened to the play in silence and did not 
applaud until the fall of the curtain ? 

“Do you really consider that a performance is improved by 
continual interruptions, however complimentary they may be 
to the actors and the author? 

“Do you not think that the naturalness of the representation 
must be destroyed, and, therefore, your own pleasure greatly 
diminished, when the audience insists on taking part in it by 
shouts of applause and laughter, and the actors have repeatedly 
to stop acting until the noise is over? 

‘*Have you considered that in all good plays tears and laughter 
lie very close together, and that it must be very distressing to 
an actress who is trying to keep her imagination fixt on pathetic 
emotions to hear bursts of laughter breaking out at something 
she is supposed to be unconscious of ? 

‘‘Do you know that even when there is no such conflict of 
comic and tragic on the stage, the strain of performing is greatly 
increased if the performers have to attend to the audience as 
well as to their parts at the same time? ; 

‘‘Can you not imagine how a play which has been rehearsed 
to perfection in dead silence without an audience must be upset, 
disjointed, and spun out to a wearisome length by an audience 
which refuses to enjoy it silently? _ 

‘‘Have you noticed that if you laugh loudly and repeatedly 
for two hours, you get tired and cross, and are sorry next morning 
that you did not stay at home? 

‘Will you think me very ungrateful and unkind if I tell you 
that tho you can not possibly applaud my plays too much at 
each fall of the curtain to please me, yet uhe more applause 
there is during the performance the angrier I feel with you 
for spoiling your enjoyment and my own? 

‘‘Would you dream of stopping the performance of a piece 
of music to applaud every bar that happened to please you? 
And do you not know that an act of a play is intended, just 
like a piece of music, to be heard without interruption from 
beginning to end ? 

‘‘Have you ever told your sons and daughters that little 
children should be seen and not heard? And have you ever 
thought how nice theatrical performances would be, and how 
much sooner you would get away to supper, if parents in the 
ae 9 would follow the precepts they give to their children at 

ome? 

‘‘Have you noticed that people look very nice when they 
smile or look pleased, but look shockingly ugly when they roar 
with laughter or shout excitedly or sob loudly? Smiles make no 
noise. 

‘‘Do you know that what pleases actors and authors most 
is not your applauding them, but your coming to see the play 
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again and again, and that if you tire yourselves out and spoil 
the play with interruptions you are very unlikely to come 
in ? 

“Do you know that my plays, as rehearsed, are just the right 
length; that is, quite as long as you can bear; and that if you 
delay the performances by loud laughter you will make them 
half an hour too long? 

‘‘Can I persuade you to let the performance proceed in perfect 
silence just this once to see how you like it? The intervals 
will give you no less than five opportunities of expressing your 
approval or disapproval, as the case may be. 

‘And, finally, will you believe me to be acting sincerely in 
your own interests in this matter as 

‘*Your faithful servant, 
“THe AuTHoR.” 

‘*New Year, 1913.” 


Such a New Year’s greeting is not taken, as might be expected, 
as an anticipation of a Ist of April joke. Indeed Mr. Baughan, 
the critic of the London Daily News, leads all serious-minded com- 
mentators in endorsing Mr. Shaw in ‘‘the name of every lover 
of the theater.’”’ He has been protesting, he declares, in season 
and out of season, against ‘‘the primeval habits of playgoers,” 
but he finds a ‘‘critic is not of much account compared with a 
celebrated author.”” He goes on: 


“This habit of stopping the action of a play with laughter 
and applause may please the players, but I doubt it. They may 
like their speeches to be ‘stabbed with laughter,’ and possibly 
some of them might feel neglected if their first entry were not 
acknowledged with the clapping of hands; but to the dramatist 
and to the keen playgoer these interruptions are intensely 
irritating. I have‘never really seen ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ because 
half the jokes are drowned by intelligent anticipation of them. 
Mr. Shaw’s plays are becoming almost as popular as ‘Charley’s 
Aunt,’ and the laughter and applause which greet Broadbent’s 
fatuous Britishisms must be hard for the author to bear. ... 

“*T think it will be found that the players themselves do not 
really desire this appreciative interruption. It must add greatly 
to the nervous strain of acting to stand in a state of suspended 
animation. Nor does a player regard that spasmodic applause 
as encouragement. The relation of an actor to his audience 
is a subtle affair. There is no question of inability to grasp the 
fact that he is holding his audience unless they applaud him. 
A curious telepathy is established between the player and his 
audience, and applause only breaks it. Of course there are . 
exceptions. I can not imagine how Mr. George Graves could 
carry through his burlesque fooling if an audience were not 
obviously delighted with it. But it is by no means necessary 
that an audience should refrain altogether from laughter. As 
long as it does not drown the voices of the players or interrupt 
the action of a play, laughter is a stimulant both to the actors 
and to the audience itself. Good humor and laughter are infec- 
tious. A rehearsal, with a handful of people in the theater, is 
dreadfully flat. 

‘* Applause that stops the action of a play should be rigorously 
put down by the more intelligent among the audience. That 
has happened long ago at operatic performances. Wagner set 
his face against applause at Beyreuth, and, altho this was at 
first considered a fad of the Wagnerians, it was soon adopted -in 
London. Nowadays an enthusiastic ice-cream merchant in 
the Covent Garden gallery who dared to punctuate Puccini 
with strident cries of ‘bis’ would soon find himself in hot water 
with his neighbors.” 


’ 


“‘Taking the injunction on its face value,’”’ says the London 
Standard, mindful that ‘‘Mr. Shaw will be accepted in the usual 
way’’—as really meaning something else—it finds that ‘‘actors, 
managers, and the public are alike in opposition.” 


““*Tt won’t do,’ said a regular playgoer, ‘and he knows it, 
of course, perfectly well. A dramatist writes deliberately to 
awaken eznotions of one kind or another. If he doesn’t awaken 
them he stands self-condemned. If he does awaken them, the 
manifestation of them is uncontrollable, and is the best proof 
of his success. So, when after deliberately trying to make you 
laugh and succeeding, he says you must not laugh, he is either 
illogical or his name is Shaw; that is to say, he really means: 
“See how well I have done the trick.’’ Besides, anyhow, it 


is the birthright of a British audience to applaud or not just. 











.end of a play. He might have 
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as it pleases—‘‘expressly stipulated in Magna Charta, sir,’’ as 
Mr. Jinks said to the Mayor of Ipswich.’ 

‘*At the Actors’ Association yesterday a representative was 
told that Mr. Shaw’s view was not shared by actors or stage 
managers. ‘If, as Mr. Shaw suggests, the applause ought 
to come after the play has finished, he must stand the chance 
of many of the audience being in a physical state of collapse 
and unable to whisper even ‘‘hear, hear.’’ There is the fact 
to be borne in mind that ap- 
plause generally acts as a tonic, 


“Most literature, nearly all literature, is distinctly subor- 
dinate and secondary; it only serves to pass the time of the 
learned or cultured class, without making any definite mark 
either on the mental habits of men and women, or on the insti- 
tutions under which they live. Compared with such literature 
as this, the work of an administrator who makes life materially 
easier and more helpful to the half-million of persons living in 
the Generality of Limoges or elsewhere must be pronounced 

emphatically the worthier and 





and is a healthy encouragement 
to an actor. If there is no ap- 
plause he or she is never able to 
judge how far the house isin tune 
with his or her interpretation of 
a character. Itis one of the first 
axioms of the acting profession 
that to succeed an actor must 
have a sympathetic audience; 
and how is the actor to know 
whether the audience is interested 
or simply bored if there is no ap- 
plause? With some artists the 
absence of encouragement may 
mean little, but there are few 
who ean go through a three- or 
four-act piece without showing 
signs of fatigue. It is at the 
moment the fatigue manifests 
itself that the audience have the 
power to make or mar a part. 
Let applause ripple over a theater 
or burst like a storm, and the fa- 
tigue of the artist vanishes be- 
fore the renewed enthusiasm 
brought forward by the encour- 
agement. That, after ail, is the 
mainspring of the actor’s work. 
He can’t afford to wait till the 


stage fright at the silent rows of 
unresponsive people in front.’ ”’ 





MINGLING LETTERS 
AND STATECRAFT 
if IS ONLY LATELY that 


America has seen the entry 
of literary men into the polit- 








A LITERARY STATESMAN, 


John Motley, before making a speech, reads Matthew Arnold 
for inspiration, and afterward reads him again for consolation. 


more justly satisfactory.” 


For all that, it seems probable 
more actual] years of Lord Mor- 
ley’s life have been given to let- 
ters than to affairs. The ‘two 
men who made me,” as he said, 
were John Stuart Mill and Glad- 
stone—men of the pen as well 
as the forum. ‘Burke and 
Wordsworth, Goethe and Em- 
erson were among the teachers 
who influenced him through the 
printed word; for a time he felt 
the spell, also, of Carlyle, and 
he owed much in his walk 
through life to the companion- 
ship of George Meredith.” He 
began editorial work as soon as 
he left Oxford, and in the early 
sixties was writing for The Satur- 
day Review. Some of the pearls 
he was sprinkling then are here 
strung together: 


“In an essay on ‘False Steps,’ 
the young man remarks that 
‘probably about the most fatal 
blunder that anybody ean per- 
petrate is a bad marriage; and, 
moreover, of all blunders this 
is the commonest.’ Again, in 
‘Clever Men’s Wives,’ he de- 
clares: ‘No wife is perfect who 
ean not be a severe critic upon 
oceasion.’ Discussing ‘Minor 
Tribulations,’ he says: ‘If a 








ical arena. In England it is an 

old story. But in both countries the trend is in one direction 
only—we do not find retired politicians going in for litera- 
ture. Few rise to eminence in both fields; such a one, we 
are reminded, is often ‘‘known only as a man of letters among 
politicians, and as a mere politician among men of letters,’”’ but 
this is not the way to describe Lord Morley, who, as a man 
of letters, chiefly figures as plain John Morley. ‘‘No statesman 
has held higher rank in the realm of literature,’’ declares Alexan- 
der Mackintosh in the English Bookman, ‘‘no writer of books, 
except Disraeli, has risen higher in the service of the State.” 
Lord Morley seems to have seen both sides of such a career 
with almost equal force, for he is found saying of Burke that, 
like some others, he ‘‘showed that books are a better prepara- 
tion for statesmanship than early training in the subordinate 
posts and among the permanent officials of a public depart- 
ment.’’ On the other hand, in his essay on Vauvenargues, he 
writes that ‘‘for sober, healthy, and robust judgment on human 
nature and life, active and sympathetic contact with men in 
the transaction of the many affairs of their daily life is a better 
preparation than any amount of wholly meditative seclusion.” 
The author here analyzing Lord Morley presents another quo- 
tation that seems to indicate that the literary life is the lesser 
in its appeal to him. In writing of Turgot he said: 


man tells you that he likes the 
flavor of Gladstone claret as well 
as that of Lafitte, or Cape as well as Port, or a bad dinner as 
well as a good one, you know at once that he is talking only for 
the sake of some imaginary effect; and you not only scout his 
execrable philosophy but entirely disbelieve in his sincerity.’ 
On ‘Philosophers and Politicians,’ he gives a hint of his own 
ambition by saying: ‘Some men would rather have been the 
author of ‘‘Hamlet” or the Principia, than have held the high- 
est authority in the State, but they are very often just the men 
of the smallest intellectual caliber and least likely to erect one of 
these intellectual monuments more lasting than brass.’ Per- 
haps he was thinking of himself when he saw ‘no good reason 
why the hopes of a political career should stand in the way of 
what might be an extremely useful literary career.’ ”’ 


Lord Morley’s literary and political power really dates, we 
are assured, from the time when he assumed the control of The 
Fortnightly Review. As contributors he drew such men as Bage- 
hot and Freeman, Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, Swin- 
burne, William Morris and Rossetti. Besides his biography of 
Gladstone his books deal with leaders of French and English 
public life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He has 
made excursions also into the realm of pure letters, writing about 
Emerson, Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold among others. 

“Lord Morley told Matthew Arnold that ‘whenever I travel 


I carry a volume of your writings with me.- Before making 
speech I read it for inspiration and afterward I read it again for 
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ASPECTS OF LORD MORLEY AS SEEN BY THE CARTOONIST SIR FRANCIS CARRUTHERS GOULD. 








AN INDIAN CHARMER. ‘“*HONEST JOHN” THO A LORD. 








consolation.’ There are politicians and journalists who fre- 
quently turn for stimulus and also for solace to his own essays, 
finding therein a store of suggestive ideas exprest in-a style 
which is both easy and dignified. Take, at random, that liter- 
ary gem, the sketch of W. R. Greg. The personal touches are 
graphic, as when we read that ‘he liked pleasant gardens; set 
a high value on leisure and even vacuity; did not disdain novels; 
and had the sense to prefer good wine to bad.’ One thinks sev- 
eral times of the writer himself when reading what he says of 
Greg. For instance, ‘the vice of small talk and the sin of posing 
he was equally free from; and if he did not happen to be inter- 
ested he had a great gift of silence.’ ” 





HOW STEPHEN PHILLIPS ARRIVED 


R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS tells us that he ‘“‘arrived”’ 
M bestride a crown. That is, a book of verse that he 
put forth some dozen or more years ago had the luck 
to be ‘‘crowned’’ as the best book of the year. Of course the 
crowning jury was only The Academy, London’s literary journal, 
then edited by Mr. Lewis Hind and owned by Mr. Richards, 
father of John Oliver Hobbes. The act was ‘“‘bold advertise- 
ment”’ for Mr. Phillips, and he consequently ‘“‘arrived.” Still, 
as his success has been chiefly made in connection with the 
theater, he adds that he can hardly say that he had really ‘‘be- 
gun’”’ his career till he ‘ 


vin, one of the finest of modern critics, and the best friend a 
man ever had. He gave me the assistance of his. knowledge 
and insight in the difficult business of writing a poetic drama. 
The book was then published and met with very diverse criti- 
cism. The literary critics exprest a decided opinion that it was 
a clever piece of stage craftsmanship, but that it made no real 
claim to literature. The dramatic critics were equally convinced 
that, whatever might be its poetic virtues, it could not by any 
possibility ‘get across’ the footlights. Mr.—now Sir Arthur 
—Pinero, probably pour encourager les autres, exprest the opinion 
that the play ‘would not run ten minutes.’ Asa matter of fact, 
it ran something over 130 nights. What Sir George Alexander’s 
own opinion of the play was I have no means of knowing, but 
he could hardly be blamed for hesitating to involve himself in 
such a desperate speculation without considerable consideration 
and calculation. 

‘‘While the question of the production of ‘Paolo and Fran- 
cesca’ was still in the air—and the business of casting such a 
play was not the least of the difficulties to be encountered on a 
stage which has long ago lost the art of speaking verse, if, in- 
deed, it ever possest it—I had written a second play, called 
‘Herod.’ The last act of this, Mr.—now Sir Herbert—Tree 
was induced to hear me read. As I was reading this to the best 
of my ability, but naturally in a state of extreme nervousness, 
for I knew what depended on the impression made,.I happened 
to glance over the manuscript to watch the expression on the 
managerial countenance. To my consternation, Sir Herbert’s 
face was relaxed into the most unmistakable of smiles it was 
possible to imagine. He appeared highly amused, and when I had 

read anything on which 





“had written and had 
seen produced a poetic 
drama.” In the New 
York Times’ Review of 
Books he tells how the 
latter occurred: 


‘*Mr.—as he was then 
—now Sir George Alex- 
ander, concéived the 
idea, after reading cer- 
tain of the poems in 
the ‘crowned’ book, 
that I had it in me to 
write a verse play, and 
commissioned me to do 
so for the St. James’s 
Theater. When asked 
what subject I  sug- 
gested I answered, quite 
as haphazard, ‘Paolo 
and Francesca,’ tho, as 
a matter of fact, I had 
never given the subject 
mentioned a moment’s 
thought. Before this 
time I had met Mr.— 
now Sir Sidney—Col- 








LORD MORLEY’S LIBRARY, 
Where he wrote the “Life of Gladstone.” 


I particularly prided 
myself, he would in- 
terrupt with a hearty 
laugh. 

** When I had finished, 
Thad, of course, given up 
all hope, for the play, I 
might mention, was not 
—intentionally, at least 
—a comedy—but was 
amazed to hear him de- 
clare that he had prac- 
tically decided on pro- 
ducing it, which, as a 
matter of fact, he 
subsequently did at 
His Majesty’s Theater. 
When I questioned him, 
at a later date, as to his 
disconcerting reception 
of ‘Herod,’ he replied 
that he had thoroughly 
enjoyed it, and was un- 
able to resist laughing 
outright. In any case, 
the play ran close on 
one hundred nights, and 
that was how I ‘really? 
began.” 
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A PHILADELPHIA WARNING TO GIRLS 


"| \HE DANGER to individuals and to society in the in- 
adequate wages paid to girls in our great cities is recog- 
nized by all social workers. And the Commission on 

Social Service of the Philadelphia Interchurch Federation has, 

in the Washington Post’s opinion, ‘‘ performed a real service to 

the community by issuing a warning to girls throughout the 
country not ‘to be led into going to big cities unless they have 
been assured of honest employment at more than $8 a week.”’ 

The Commission’s statement is based upon a careful study of 

conditions in Philadelphia, but The Watchman (Baptist, Boston) 

thinks the same caution might be “‘addrest to girls seeking 
self-support in almost any large city.” It reads as follows: 


‘‘In many of our cities the number of women wage-workers 
is greatly in excess of the demand. This is the case in Phila- 
delphia. The cost of living is increasing, which makes it diffi- 
cult for many wage-workers to maintain themselves in moder- 
ate comfort. A conservative estimate of the weekly cost of 
living for a self-supporting woman is as follows: 

‘*For room rent and two meals, $5; for lunches, $1.20; for 
ear-fare, 60 cents; for clothing and incidentals, $1; a total of 
$7.80. 

‘This is the minimum, and it provides only for a bare exist- 
ence; it makes ne provision for sickness, for unemployment, or 
for any of the amenities of life. 

‘*With two persons occupying a room the price of board may 
be reduced slightly. This means that an income of at least 
$7.50 is absolutely necessary to, enable a self-supporting woman 
to maintain a bare existence in a respectable part of the city 
and live above the danger line. But on this weekly income no 
working woman can save anything and thereby make provision 
for sickness or seasons of unemployment. 

‘*We, therefore, feel constrained to caution young women who 
are thinking of coming to Philadelphia to seek employment. 
We earnestly counsel every woman who expects to support 
herself to remain away from the city unless she has a good posi- 
tion with an assured income of at least $8 the week. This does 
not apply to women who intend to become domestics in homes. 
But in all such cases all young women should know beforehand 
the character of the home they expect to enter. Before coming 
to Philadelphia we urge all young women to seek the advice of 
the secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
the seeretary of the Consumers’ League. 

‘‘So many dangers beset the self-supporting woman who has 
an inadequate wage or is out of employment for any length of 
time that we feel justified in issuing this caution and warning.” 


Yes, comments the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


‘The working girl who comes to the city ought to come with 
her eyes wide open. She should have friends and advisers and 
surround herself, as much as possible, with the social conditions 
that protect her in her home. She should ce sure of an income 
that will enable her to preserve her self-respect without 
capitulation.” 


But while ‘‘this is good advice,” the Nashville Tennessean 
would remind us that— 


“There are many girls whose surroundings will not permit 
them to be governed by it, as they are forced to seek employ- 
ment wherever their lot may be cast, and when these friend- 
less ones go to the city they can not always surround them- 
selves. with desirable social conditions, for they have no way of 
doing this. They must accept and be contented with a meager 
livelihood which is their portion from the meager wages they 
are paid. aoe” 

‘These are the ones whose ‘lot invites the guardianship and 
kindly offices of those organizations which are striving to pro- 
tect those girls who work from the evil allurements incident to 
city life.” 


It might be thought ‘‘that the shéltered life offered by do- 
mestie service would lead sensible country girls to prefer this 
kind of employment,” remarks the Washington Post. But, — 





unfortunately,” it hastens to add, that ‘‘is the last thing they 
want to do. The fault lies somewhere in the country’s state of 
mind, which gives domestic service a lower place in the list of 
employments than it really deserves.” 





VICE FOUGHT BY THE “GOLDEN RULE” 


OLICE-CHIEF KOHLER, of Cleveland, is hardly men- 
Pp tioned without some reference to the Golden Rule, but he 
modestly disclaims seeking the association. His main 
guiding principle is to keep people out of jail instead of putting 
them in it, and the reporters gave him and the Cleveland police 
force the title that characterizes their work. He recently told 
the members of the Economic Club of New York how his force 
‘drove the gamblers, the men proprietors of disreputable places, 
and the opium-joints out of Cleveland and reduced the social 
evil to a minimum.”’ The men associated with the women of 
the underworld, especially those of the class owning such re- 
sorts, he declares, are the worst menaces to municipal honesty 
and the direct mediums of official grafting and political corrup- 
tion. In the New York Herald his words are reported: 


‘*Every policeman knows every gambling-joint and disrepu- 
table house on his beat, I don’t care what he says to the con- 
trary. We went after the gamblers first. I sent for all of 
them, and I told them to pack up their paraphernalia, not to 
store it in Cleveland, and to get out and stay out. Most of them 
did. We broke in on the others and smashed their tables and 
destroyed their property. We were sued and enjoined, but 
haven’t lost a dollar. There isn’t a gambling place open in 
Cleveland. I defy any contradiction of that statement. 

‘‘We have had success because we have never started to do 
anything we knew we could not do. We did not try to extir- 
pate vice and crime. Reformers are often worse than crooks 
in such matters. We had a lot of them after us at first, when 
they found out we were going only to regulate vice and not try 
to drive it entirely out of Cleveland. They are all with us now, 
however. 

‘“‘We went after the women and told them to move. We did 
not let any sell out. We did not tell them where they could 
live in Cleveland, but we did tell them where they could not. 
We stopt music and liquor-selling in the houses. We don’t per- 
mit anything on the exterior of the ten blocks of houses of that 
kind in Cleveland to distinguish them from any other houses. 

‘‘Those ten blocks are there, but none of you could find one 
of them without a guide. It.is your fault and mine that there 
are such places. If you and I stayed away from them there 
wouldn’t be any. Men with no other visible occupation can 
not hang around such houses in Cleveland. Men can not own 
or operate them. We killed the alliance of vice and politics 
when we stopt that. We don’t arrest those women, and by that 
we killed the professional bondsman, who is worse than any 
highwayman who ever lived. If the women don’t abide by our 
rules they have to get out of town. More than half of them 
have done so. 3 

“Those still there are a sort of auxiliary police. They notify 
us the minute any one goes to their house whom they believe 
to be a thief or a criminal, and they would not let in a politician 
of the stripe that used to graft. upon them any sooner than they 
would admit a mad dog. 

“Tf policemen in Cleveland want anything they must write 
to the head of the department themselves. If they get any 
politicians or church persons or anybody to interfere for them 
they don’t get what they ask. Religion is worse than politics 
in a police force. It has got to be all police, and the head ought 
to be a policeman, who knows policemen and their ways. There 
are more secrets and tricks in the police than in any occupation 
in the world, not barring crooks. ...... 

‘We don’t arrest anybody in Cleveland where the arrest does 
more harm than the offense charged has done. The jailer won’t 
let a prisoner into jail until he knows that the prisoner ought to 
go there. We have reduced arrests from 31,000 to 7,700 in six 
years, and crime hasn’t increased a bit.” 
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February 1, 1913 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND UNITY 


E SOMETIMES HEAR it said that in furthering 
unity among the Protestant churches the Episcopal 
branch will be called upon to make the greatest num- 
ber of concessions. Unity has been mooted in various confer- 
ences on faith and order, but no authorized declaration as to 
the future relations of the Episcopal Church toward her sister 
Protestant denominations has been made. The Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention has indeed taken the initiative in summoning a 


‘ world conference on the subject of unity, but the movement is 
looked upon with suspicion by some persons, points out The 


Congregationalist (Boston), who say that ‘‘until the Episcopal 
Church ceases to discredit the ministry of other bodies and to 
discredit the Christian experience of their brethren by refusing 
to receive letters from: non-Episcopal churches, it can hardly 
expect a cordial and widespread response to its proposal.” 

The day has not yet arrived, says the rector of Phillips Brooks’ 
former parish, as if in reply, ‘‘but I believe it is coming when 
we are all going to consider this question of the ministry of the 
Church quite apart from the old-time difficulties which sur- 
rounded it.’’ Further: 


“The day, I may fairly say, has come in the Episcopal Church 
when she rejoices to recognize and acclaim the Christian min- 
istries of the great Protestant communions. We have, I think, 
largely repented us of our un-Christian attitude in that respect. 
We are glad to confess the presence of the Spirit of God in those 
great communions where we see so evidently the manifestation 
of the fruits of the Holy Spirit. It is no question—or it will 
come, I believe, in time to be regarded as no question—of the 
eomparative validity of the various ministries of the Church. 
The one question will be, What is the ministry which beyond 
others will tend to bring us together?’”’ 


This view of unity, regarded by The Congregationalist as prob- 
ably so broad as to be ‘‘confined as yet to a minority both of the 
leaders and the rank and file of the Episcopal churches in this 
eountry and certainly abroad,’’ is embodied in the address de- 
livered by Rev. Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston. It was the first of a series of Sunday afternoon addresses 
(reported by The Congregationalist) in which representatives of 
six denominations will speak frankly ‘‘concerning what they 
consider essential in their conception of the Church.’ Instead 
of saying what the Episcopal Church could ‘‘sacrifice and what 
retain in the interests of Christian unity,’’ he puts to his Church 
a question asking, ‘‘what essential thing has our communion to 
contribute toward the future reunited Church?” Saying: 


“T believe that the great Catholic Church of the future is 
not going to come together on the basis of any irreducible mini- 
mums on the part of the various great Christian communions. 
I do not believe that we can go back in history to the fourth 
century, or to the fourteenth, and find there the model of what 
the great comprehensive Church of Jesus Christ is to be on this 
earth in the ages to come. I can not believe that the long and 
glorious history of these various Christian communions is, as it 
were, to be wiped out. On the contrary, I think of the Church 
of the future as St. John thought of the Holy City, when he 
said that all the nations were to bring their distinctive glory 
and excellency into it. So I love to think of the Church of the 
future that it is to be a church not of minimums, as some one 
has said, but of maximums; that it is to be the church into which 
every great Christian communion shall bring its own distinguish- 
ing glory, its own peculiar excellence, make its own contribu- 
tion, which in the providence of God and under the guidance of 
his Spirit it has wrought out through its separate existence as 
an independent body. Let us think of it, then, in that way, if 
you will. Let us ask ourselves what it is, what are the things 
which in the providence of God the various communions may 
contribute toward this great and richly varied and comprehen- 
sive catholicity of the future reunited Church.” 


In reviewing the outstanding distinguishing characteristics of 
the Episcopal Church, Mr. Mann speaks first of the Christian 
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year, urging that the Christian year belongs to one denomina- 
tion as well as another: 


“‘T suppose it is fair to say that the Episcopal Church in these 
United States was intrusted with that institution of the Chris- 
tian year until the time came when other great Christian com- 
munions felt that they could use it to their own spiritual advan- 
tage. It is not the work of the Episcopal Church, except simply 
that she held to it in days when it was not altogether easy per- 
haps for her in the United States to hold to it. But she kept it 
as a sacred trust, and to-day one might say that almost without 
exception the great Protestant churches of the United States 
are rejoicing to keep Easter and Christmas, and many of them 
Good Friday, and that little by little they are asserting the right 
that they always had to this institution of the Christian year. 
And how mighty a force it is toward preserving the proportion 
of the Christian faith, toward bringing before us in dramatic 
form the great facts of the Incarnate Life, you all know as well 
as I.” 


From this he turns to the Apostles’ Creed: 


**As one goes about from one great communion to another, 
one finds practically in all of them a consensus to-day that the 
great doctrinal standards of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, while by no means cast out, have for purposes of admis- 
sion into the Christian company been laid aside, and men are 
content to-day in all these great communions to confess their 
faith largely in the words of the Apostles’ Creed, or, if not, in 
words that are synonymous with them.” 


The liturgical service and the historic episcopate will seem 
even more vital points of differentiation: 


“Let us look at this matter of a liturgical service; and here 
the consent, while by no means so universal, is nevertheless per- 
ceptible. You and I joined this very evening in a service which 
in many of its features is liturgical. And while I believe that 
the future reunited Church will be a church of diversified rites; 
while I believe that. you will find in some churches (let us take 
the great central service of all) the service of the Holy Com- 
munion celebrated with every accessory of gorgeous ritual, you 
will find in another church that same service celebrated in sim- 
plest form. Certainly if the Episcopal Church were inclined 
to insist upon all services being based upon, or being conformed 
to, the Prayer-Book, she would be making, to my mind, an un- 
reasonable demand. I have no doubt that in the future re- 
united Church we shall have, not uniformity of public worship 
—we shall have the greatest diversity, but we shall have the 
practical agreement of all in the faith of the Incarnation. 

‘“‘Now I come to the last of those four points—the historic 
episcopacy, the threefold ministry. And here there is practically 
to-day no agreement whatever. My friends, I believe the day 
is going to come when this question of the ministry of the Church 
is not going to be confused with certain other issues that have 
been injected into it. And here I must confess the sins of my 
own communion. If this historic ministry is to be regarded 
with any serious consideration by the great Protestant com- 
munions of this land it must be freed from certain implications 
that at present they connect with it. Let me be a little more 
explicit. It must be regarded, in the first place, quite apart 
from the vexed questions of its origin. The day has gone by 
when it is especially profitable or helpful for the member of the 
Episcopal Church on the one side or the member of some great 
Protestant communion on the other side to go simply to the 
New Testament and attempt to find there the exact type of the 
ministry of the Christian Church to-day. All that I claim for 
it is what you will readily, I think, grant to it, and that is that 
from the second century down to the fifteenth the ministry of 
the Christian Church was of this threefold order—a — of 
bishops, priests, and deacons.” 


As a final comment The Congregationalist observes on this 
address: 


‘*What Edinburgh did for some Episcopalians we trust in- 
fluences proceeding from that great assemblage and from larger 
knowledge and deeper spiritual life will do in time for the Epis- 
copal Church as a whole. We must admit that some of its 
leaders are like adamant in their tenacious holdings to theories 
of the ministry and of the sacraments, which Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists will not for a mo- 
ment accept. So long as these theories are put forward as 
essential to unity, that movement is sure to lag and finally fail 
altogether. But we hope for a better outcome and that men 
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of the larger vision, like Dr. Mann, will in time succeed in<cm- 
inating the sentiment of our sister church. Certainly, in view 
of the great differences within its membership, a large work 
will have to be done within its own ranks before it can with any 
prospect of real success take the place of leader in unity move- 
ments. But could this broader spirit prevail, and couldsit cease 
to differentiate in any invidious fashion between itself and other 
strong and divinely blessed communions, it might do a work for 
the reuniting of Christendom second to that of no other religious 
body. 

““We have sought from the outset of this movement, a year 
and a half ago, to interpret it on its best side and to see in it a 
genuine and significant advance on the part of our Episcopalian 
brethren. We are confident that to some of them who attended 
the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 there came a 
new and thrilling revelation of the real Christian Church. Men 
like Bishops Brent of the Philippines and Roots of China, as 
well as quite a number of leaders in the Anglican Church, real- 
ized, perhaps for the first time, how signally God had blest the 
missionary operations of other bodies of Christians throughout 
the world. What He had no manifestly approved they could 
not well deny or discredit, simply because the ecclesiastical basis 
of their work did not coincide with that of the Episcopal Church.” 





THE TYROLESE “CHILD-MARKET” 


ERTAIN PRESS STORIES telling how Tyrolese parents 
i sell their children into ‘‘slavery” in Swabia, how ‘‘the 
little ones are gathered together under the care of a 
priest and taken to the market,’’ where they are put up for sale 
and inspected ‘‘like so many cattle,” and how “‘every year many 
die off’’ because of ill treatment, are declared false and mislead- 
ing by a writer in the New York Catholic weekly, America. 
Yet there is a certain peculiar usage which gives some basis for 
these sensational accounts, we read in America, tho its abuses 
are being eliminated and the practise itself being gradually done 
away with by a Catholic organization. So the writer, a member 
of the Society of Jesus, goes on to give a few facts about the 
‘*Kindermarkt,’”’ where the Schwabenkinder, or Hiitekinder, 
find a summer’s employment in a foreign land, and about the 
‘‘Hiitekinderverein,’”’ a sort of Tyrolese child-labor league, 
which looks after the interests of these children. It seems that 
many years ago, poor peasants in the rocky Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
began to drift annually over the German border into the so-called 
Swabia, or Schwabenland (Bavaria, Wirttemburg, Baden, and 
Hohenzollern), where richer lands and more abundant harvests 
ealled for laborers. And there was work for the little ones as 
well as for their parents. 


“Gradually it became the custom to entrust children to 
worthy peasants in Schwabenland for the summer months. 
They were well fed and clothed, received a small salary, and 
acquired a more useful and extensive knowledge of husbandry 
than the few acres of their parents could give them. . . . Even- 
tually, satisfactory arrangements were concluded according to 
which groups of children were conducted by an elder leader, at a 
fixt time, to the nearest and most accessible towns of Schwaben- 
land, and from there were conducted by their prospective employ- 
ers to their temporary homes. The method of getting them 
employment was practical enough, but savored somewhat of 
the old slave markets, and assumed new odium from the fact 
that it took place on the big cattle market-days of these 
MOWER. 6s Sos 

“The hopeful youngsters, still under the care of their parents 
or guides, stood in line on the market square, while peasants 
who needed their help selected those who seemed suitable, then 
stated the terms under which they were willing to employ 
them, and when all parties concerned were satisfied they took 
their charges home with them, where a new life and new experi- 
ences awaited them. But, as a rule, this was done only after 
most solemn promises and many assurances on the part of the 
kind-hearted peasants that no harm would come to the children. 
Hence the method of securing an employer, and the time of 
doing so soon became fixt, and received the name of ‘Kinder- 
markt.’ ”’ 


The Kindermarkten, we learn, probably began early in the 


. 








nineteenth century, and became an established usage after the 
Napoleonic wars. Then the inevitable abuses crept in. ‘‘ Money- 
greed, human passions, and bad example do harm everywhere, 
and they did harm to many of Schwabenkinder.” To remedy 
this, a Tyrolese priest, Father Schopf, founded the ‘‘Hiitekin- 
derverein”’ twenty-one years ago. This society sees that the 
children find ‘‘employment with good Catholic peasants,” 
where their moral and physical welfare is looked after, and 
that no children are sent abroad ‘‘ whose age and state of health 
would make their stay injurious.’’ After giving some account 
of the details of the society’s organization, the writer in America 
goes on to describe its work: 


“After ascertaining that the parents are really very destitute, 
that the child has attended school during at least four or five 
years, and has obtained a satisfactory report from competent 
authorities as to morals and health, the officers of the Verein 
place his name on the list as one of those who may emigrate to 
Schwabenland. Soon notice is again served to the agents that 
those children who have received permission are to be ready at 
a fixt time, when trustworthy persons, appointed by the chair- 
man, will get them, accompany them to Schwabenland, and make 
sure that they receive good and honest employers. In the 
meantime, after a conference with school and government 
authorities, passports are secured, special rates on railways and 
boat are provided, supper is ordered for the youngsters in 
Landeck and breakfast in Breganz, the leading newspapers 
of Wiirttemberg and Baden are asked to publish the date 
and time of arrival of the Schwabenkinder or Hiitekinder in 
Friedrichshafen. 

‘*Kach child is provided with a certificate from the chairman 
of the Verein, stating his or her name, age, and place of resi- 
dence, and also a letter to the parish priest of the place in which 
he is to work, asking him to look after the child’s interests, and 
to notify the chairman should he in any way require special 
attention. 

“The employer is entitled to occupy the child in easier farm- 
work, fruit or hop-picking, in taking care of sheep or geese, in 
helping about the house and minding the children until October 
28th. He promises to treat the child kindly, to look after his 
moral and physical welfare, to send him or her regularly to Mass 
and catechism on Sundays and holy days, and also to afford 
at least occasional opportunities of receiving the Sacraments. 
Further, he pledges himself to accompany the child back to 
Friedrichshafen at the close of the term, when appointed officials 
bring the Schwabenkinder to their mountain homes.” 


In 1911 the average wage received by one of these children was 
$30.70. But in addition to this ‘the employer agrees to furnish 
each child, upon leaving his service at the end of the season, 
two complete and new suits of clothes, including hats and shoes.” 
The children, we are informed, are neither underfed, overworked, 
nor harshly treated by the “‘good-natured and kindly” Swabian 
peasants. 

The chairman of the Verein also makes repeated inquiries about 
the Schwabenkinder, and visits them each year. Last year he 
made the journey on a bicycle over seventy parishes, and saw 
every child. There is a black-list for unsatisfactory employers, 
and the Verein also prosecutes the peasants in behalf of the 
Hitekinder. Moreover: 


“By making conditions severer, and by aiding the parents 
financially, the Verein has brought it about that the number of 
Hiitekinder was lowered to less than half. 

‘In 1892 there were about 400, this year the number was 160, 
of whom about 100 were fourteen years of age.” 


In the Vorarlberg, whence about 250 children were sent out. 
in 1911, the parents have profited by this example, and are them- 
selves taking care of the Hiitekinder. There is a five-year 
‘school-attendance requirement and an eleven-year age limit. 
So, concludes the writer, many child-workers in other lands 
are worse off than the few hundred Schwabenkinder. At 
present, the poverty of the people seems to make this emigration. 
necessary. Nevertheless, ‘‘a few years more and the objec- 
tionable kindermarkt will be a matter of history, and its ex- 
tinction another victory of Catholic charity and sacrifice.” 
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HEN a distinguished American au- 

thor, for many years a resident of 
London, returned to America some years 
ago, and wrote his impressions of his redis- 
covered native land, it was reported that 
George Meredith, reading the resulting 
book, observed that it was not so much a 
story of things American as ‘‘a personally 
conducted tour of the author’s insides.” 
We fancy this little anecdote belongs to 
the ben trovato class of apocryphal things 
that might very well have been said, but 
never were; but in any event it was worthy 
of the great Master of the Comic Spirit 
whose passing on to other realms has left 
the world of letters poorer for his going, 
but enormously richer for his having lived; 
and whose letters, recently published, form 
one of the most delightful ‘personally 
eonducted”’ tours of a great man’s “‘in- 
sides’? modern literature has provided for 
the delectation of the understanding reader. 
We say ‘‘understanding reader” advisedly, 
for the Letters of George Meredith are not 
for all, but rather for the constantly widen- 
ing circle of Meredith lovers who have re- 
joiced in the keenness of his wit, and to 


‘ whom the mordant sparkle of his pages has 


become one of the rarest pleasures of 
reading. 

The Letters have charm of many sorts, 
but none more appealing than that which 
pertains to the intimate revelations they 
provide of a great soul, a vitally human 
spirit, and a more than ordinarily capable 
observer of the ways of men—and women. 
Meredith was not in any sense a factor in 
the hurly-burly of modern life. His tastes 
earried him not into isolation, but into a 
certain aloofness from the everlasting 
pressure of every-day things, and living thus 
he was able better than most of his con- 
temporaries to see what was going on witha 
discerning eye for the truth, and a discrim- 
inating sense of what is important in life 
and that which is not so. He was abler 
than most to ‘“‘get a line on’? what was 
going on, and therefore to go the more 
quickly to the heart of things; and his 
nature being what it was, buoyant, sane, 
balanced, and thoroughly infused with that 
sense of humor that keeps one from going 
very far wrong, he became one of the truest, 
if unfortunately not the most popular, of 
our limners of character. 

We have always liked to believe that the 
verdicts of mankind in things literary even 
themselves up as time passes, and that those 
who despair of winning the ephemeral favor 
of the reading public ultimately come into 
their own in the permanent hold they 
sooner or later achieve, according to their 
real desserts, upon the favor of posterity. 
Some writers win all the sweets of immor- 
tality while they live, and lose them at the 
moment of passing, or, unhappily, before 
that. Others are rewarded with a measure 
of oblivion while they live, but after they 
are gone emerge into the fuller glory of a 
lasting appreciation. In the latter class we 
think George Meredith will become a 


*The Letters of George Meredith, Collected and 
edited by his son. Two volumes. 8vo. Illustrated. 





New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 
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leader, altho it is pleasant to realize that 
long before he died he was permitted more 
than a glimpse of the great reward that 
was ultimately to be his as one of the truly 
inspired figures in English literature. 

These epistolary by-products of his 
genius, giving us as they do a clearer in- 
sight into the self that he could not but 
write into his intimate communications 
with his friends, become to the reader cap- 
able of interpreting them in their chrono- 
logical sequence a real biography of the 
man, and we can conceive of no more 
pleasing literary diversion than that which 
awaits the reader who is minded to spend 
a little while in building up upon the exhib- 
its here presented the great spiritual figure 
that lay behind them. Nor is the process 
a difficult one, for one even of not very 
quick sensibilities could hardly fail, if he 
have any kind of a perceiving eye, to see 
rising out of these letters as they run along 
a spirit of great magnanimity, great equan- 
imity; a brave spirit, and a noble one, the 
whole constituting a figure not heroic, but 
so very human, and so very fine withal, that 
it might very readily be set up as a model 
for any man to follow, whether his calling 
lead him into the pursuit of the Muses or 
not. 

Biographers by the dozens might tell us 
of the bigness of a man’s soul, and still 
not convince us if we happened to be at all 
reluctant in our belief in him, but no one 
can read those of these letters that deal 
with Meredith’s earlier days, with all their 
struggles and disappointments and _ be- 
reavements, without coming to a full real- 
ization of the fact that here was one who 
knew how to take the “ slings and arrows of 


outrageous fortune” bravely, and in such a> 


spirit of fortitude as must eventually turn 
the trials and troubles of life into the im- 
perishable gold of true character. To one 
possest of literary ideals of so lofty a 
nature as were his, so unswervingly ad- 
hered to in spite of all temptation ‘to win 
favor by setting them aside, the discour- 
agements of those long years of unapprecia- 
tion must have been galling, but we find 
no trace of a wincing throughout the corre- 
spondence. There is merely in his references 
to the situation a sort of resigned recogni- 
tion, not of failure, for so long as he was 
true to his own conception of what he 
wished to do there could be no real failure 
for him, but of the unhappy fact that he 
was not finding acceptance. If his dis- 
appointments affected him to his disad- 
vantage he gives no sign. There are no 
words of condemnation such as we might 
expect from a soured and disappointed 
man of a stupid public for not having the 
eye to discern the quality of his work; no 
hints that he ever even so much as thought 
of departing from the standards he had set 
up for himself in order to strike a more 
popular, and therefore more profitable, note; 
no glossing over of his seeming failure with 
overbrave words after the fashion of the boy 
in the woods who whistles to keep his 
courage up; but merely the simple, un- 
eomplaining acceptance of the fact of his 
non-acceptance. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S LETTERS * 


Reviewed for Tue Literary Dicest by 


Apparently he was just a man, with a 
clean-cut notion of what he wished to do, 
a carefully considered determination as to 
how the thing he wished to do should best 
be done, calmly taking what the fates were 
good enough to grant him, without a 
whimper or murmur of complaint. And 
later; when his star came at last into its 
merited ascendancy, we find him still as 
calm and as unmoved by success as he had 
been undismayed by the long wait for 
recognition. No exuberant elation is mani- 
fested at the final awakening of the public 
to the quality of his genius, but a sort of 
even-tempered, quiet satisfaction character- 
istic of a well-poised mind not that he had 
succeeded, but that after all he had not 
labored in vain. The entire inability of 
success to spoil him, any more than failure 
could dispirit him, is made delightfully 
manifest in his analysis of his own work. 
‘In origin,” he says in a letter to W. M. 
Fullerton, ‘“‘I am what is here called a 
nohody, and my pretensions to that rank 
have always received due encouragement, 
by which, added to a turn of my mind, I 
am inclined to Democracy, even in Letters, 
and tend to think of the claims of others 
when I find myself exalted.’’ To which he 
adds, ‘‘This is the advantage I have gained 
from sharp schooling. Good work is the 
main object. Mine I know to be faulty. 
I ean only say.generally that I have done 
my best to make it worthy.” 

Similarly is it an easy task to build up 
from the intimations of these letters a 
charming picture of Meredith as guide, 
mentor, and playmate—or, as he himself 
puts it, ‘‘tutor, governess, and courier’”’— 
of his son, the big-hearted sympathetic 
father, and ever solicitous guardian of the 
health, happiness, and general welfare of 
his offspring. It is not alone in this phase 
either that we find the exuberant spirit of 
boyhood in the grown man. That he knew 
how to play, and play acceptably with his 
boy, is clear enough, but what is equally 
clear is that playfulness was in the warp 
and woof of his nature, and manifested it- 
self time and time and again in his com- 
munications to his friends. Here and there 
we find him indulging in a style of nonsense 
verse of which Edward Lear need not have 
been ashamed; and correspondingly in 
moments of grief, we find a deeply tender 
note that should come to those who have 
accused Meredith of being a cynic with a 
distinct sense of shock. Indeed, one of the 
most useful results of the publication of 
these letters, we are inclined to think, will 
be the correction of that very false notion 
as to their author. There is often a direct, 
possibly too direct, indulgence in irony on 
his part when he touches upon some sub- 
ject concerning which he feels deeply, and 
perhaps overwarmly, but there is no strik- 
ing of the tongue in Meredith’s cheek in 
any of these letters, and in one of them, 
that from which we have already quoted, 
we find that the indictment of eynicism 
hurt him, for he writes, ‘‘Some one accuses 
me of cynicism. Against that I do protest. 
None of my writings can be said to show a 
want of faithin humanity, or of sympathy 
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with the weaker, or that I do not read the 
right meaning of strength. And it is not 
only women of the flesh, but also women in 
the soul whom I esteem, believe in, and 
would aid to development. There has been 
a confounding of the tone of irony (or 
satire in despair) with cynicism. I must 
have overcharged the dose to have pro- 
duced such an impression.” 

As a matter of fact one can not read 
these letters which flowed from the heart 
(and since they were not designed when 
written for the public eye can not be sus- 
pected of being anything but barings of the 
spirit to the confidential gaze of a comrade), 
without being impressed with the fact tha: 
Meredith was a man of large and generous 
sympathies. The cheap criticism of his 
comedy by those who do not really know 
the difference between effective irony and 
cynicism has undoubtedly given rise to the 
legend that Meredith was a cynic, but that 
impression is wholly dispelled in these let- 
ters, which show him in the dressing-gown 
and slippers of life with his intimates. 

It would be a pleasure to pursue the 
topic in hand through many pages dealing 
with the author’s friendships, his views on 
public men and public questions, his clear 
enunciation here and there throughout the 
series of his literary creed, and his generous 
opinions of the literary product of his con- 
temporaries. His capacity for loving and 
being loved by his fellows is one of the most 
appealing revelations of the letters. The 
saneness of his attitude toward such polit- 
ical matters as interested him is striking. 
His ever-abiding loyalty to the literary 
principles which he seems almost ,at the 
beginning of his career to have laid down 
for himself is inspiring and convincing; 
and as a critic of his fellow craftsmen broad- 
ness of sympathy, generosity of spirit, and 
an utter- absence of jealousy, even when 
they had won victories whee he had failed, 
are among the characteristics that are con- 
spicuously paramount throughout. In the 
space at our disposal there is room only 
for this intimation of these phases of the 
canvas of large humanity brought out by 
the unconscious limning of himself in letters 
as worthy of his genius as the best inter- 
pretations of life produced by his pen in the 
field of fiction. 

It is a fine portrait of a gentleman that 
we get in this delightful volume, painted 
by a master’s hand, in a masterful fashion 
worthy of the inspiring quality of the sub- 
ject. ‘“‘I desire,’ he said in one of the 
earliest of these Letters, ‘‘to strike the 
poetic spark out of absolute human clay.” 
As one lays the delightful volumes aside 
it is with the feeling that if these pages 
had constituted the whole sum and sub- 
stance of Meredith’s writings it could be 
truly said of him that he had completely 
accomplished that desired end. ; 


GILBERT PARKER’S WORKS 
COLLECTED 


The Works of Gilbert Parker. Imperial Edition. 
To be completed in 18 volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2 per volume. 

The publishers have fulfilled an unvoiced 
wish of the reading public by arranging for 
this important set of the works of one of 
the most distinguished of living English 
writers. Gilbert Parker’s books possess 
originality, a command of material, and a 
vibrant sympathy with the instincts and 
development of manhood in any country or 
station of life. The publication of a collec- 
tive edition of his writings is in pursuance 
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of the policy of the Scribners to add to their 
library of popular fiction the works of the 
most modern authors. Outwardly the 
edition compares favorably with the Out- 
ward-bound edition of Kipling, the Thistle 
edition of Stevenson, the Memorial edition 
of George Meredith, and the Viking edition 
of Henrik Ibsen. No pains or expense have 
been spared to make the books attractive. 


. The paper was especially manufactured for 


them; it bears the author’s initials as a 
water-mark. The binding is of a dark 
maroon color, giving distinction of form 
and appearance. The completed set will 
contain the long novels, short novels, 
stories, and poems, besides a number of 
stories now unprocurable in any form, as 
well as a collection of verse called ‘‘Em- 
bers,” which was printed privately and 
has never before been brought within reach 
of the public. 

Sir Gilbert Parker is a child of Canada. 
His most popular books, ‘‘ Pierre,” ‘‘Seats 
of the Mighty,” and ‘‘The Right of Way,” 
are stories of the Far North. ‘‘Pierre”’ is 
the pioneer of the north in fiction. Sir 
Gilbert has done for Canada what Kipling 
did for India. After a life of extended 
travel Parker was elected a member of the 
British Parliament in 1900, and has held 
his seat ever since. He has risen steadily 
in importance in English political life. 
Knighted in 1902, he has received many 
honors and honorary degrees. It is be- 
cause of his later life, spent in so many 
different sections of the British Empire, 
that he has chosen the title ‘‘ Imperial”’ for 
this final and most important edition of his 
books. 

Not the least of the edition’s attractions 
are the introductions, written by Sir Gilbert 
himself, a general one to the whole edition, 
and a special one for each volume. He 
gives interesting and illuminating facts of 
literary biography, and considers his works 
in relation to himself, to one another, and 
to his scheme of literary life. The first 
volume contains a photogravure portrait of 
the author, and the other volumes thus far 
issued contain striking pictures from orig- 
inal paintings by Castaigne, Keller, Chap- 
man, Armand Both, A. E. Becher, F. 
Walter Taylor, Alonzo Kimball, and 
others. The whole set will be sold in sets 
only by subscription. ‘‘I have a hope,” 
says Parker in launching the set, ‘‘that 
these books of mine, as faithful to life as I 
could make them, have also been touched 
here and there by the staff of beauty. 
Otherwise their day will be short indeed; 
and I should wish for them a day a little 
longer, at least, than my day and span. I 
launch the ship. May it visit many a port! 
May its freight never lay neglected on the 
quays! Time is the test, and Time will 
have its way with me as with the rest.” 


RECENT NOVELS 


Johnston, Mary. Cease Firing. Illustrated by 
Wyeth. Pp. 457. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.40. 

Mary Johnston’s first war novel, ‘‘The 
Long Roll,” was a genuine surprize, even 
to friends and admirers, but this new one 
is only a continuation of the proof of her 
power in the same field. The book is a 
history of the last half of the Civil War 
beginning with the siege of Vicksburg. 
Her descriptions of battles, particularly 
that of Gettysburg, have earned for her 
favorable comparison with Victor Hugo 
and his famous account of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Few women could have become 
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so thoroughly imbued with the frightful | 
conditions of such a war as to be able to 
write a virile, vivid account of every de- 
tailed move and transcribe a mass of his- 
torical information into an interesting, 
thrilling, and impressive story. é 

The sufferings and sacrifices of both sides 
are faithfully portrayed by one whose 
point of view is essentially Southern. Grim 
and ghastly details are chronicled with 
startling directness. There is more war 
than romance in the book, and yet love 
plays a thrilling and powerful part. Ed- 
ward Carey and his young wife Desirée and 
their intense devotion are described with 
appreciative enthusiasm. Their influence 
pervades the whole narrative with a power 
of unselfish love. Even in their tragic death 
they are inseparable and remind us of 
Romeo and Juliet. Richard Cleave, who 
in ‘‘The Long Roll’’ was unjustly removed 
from the army, again reappears in this vol- 
ume and is able to reestablish himself, win 
back his honorable position, and marry the 
faithful and loyal Judith Carey. 

The book is a piece of narrative, not a 
discussion of the right or justice of the 
war. The highest praise is given to men 
on both sides, who did their duty and 
fought nobly for ideals. At the conclusion 
these words are put into the mouth of one 
of the Southern soldiers: ‘‘I think that we 
were both right and both wrong, and that, 
in the beginning, each side might have 
been more patient and much wiser. Life 
and history, and right and wrong, and 


minds of men look out of more windows 


than we used to think!”’ 


Connor, Ralph. Corporal Cameron. Pp. 454. 
New York: Hodder and Stoughton, George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 

There seem to be two distinct aims in 
this new book by Ralph Connor,—one to 
show the development of an athletic young 
Scot from a ne’er-do-well into a real man,— 
a man who finds himself and learns that 
“this world is pretty much made already; 
success consists in adjustment”’; the other 
is to describe the Northwest Mounted 
Police, ‘‘that famous corps.of frontier 
riders who for more than a quarter of a 
century have ridden the marches of Great 
Britain’s territories in the far northwest 
land, keeping intact the Pax Britannica 
amid the wild turmoil of pioneer days.” 
The motive, diction, and style are what we 
should expect from a scholar like Mr. 
Connor, the description of out-of-door life 
is vivid and powerful, and there is his usual 
exploiting of well-controlled and thoroughly 
developed physical prowess, in connection 
with innate goodness and lofty purpose. 
The characters are well drawn, the love 
story sufficiently engrossing and the ‘‘ Mac- 
leod Trail’? episodes full of dramatic 
adventure told in a vivid and virile manner. 


Gates, Eleanor. The Poor Little Rich Girl. 
Pp. 447. New York: Duifield and Company. $1.25. 

Riches mean little to a child. Gwendolyn 
longed for freedom, mother-love, and the 
power to play, romp, and ‘‘go barefoot.’ 
Instead, she lives in a gold and white nurs- 
ery, attended by Miss Rolf, Jane, and 
Thomas. All the spontaneous joy of child- 
ish affection is checked and warped by the 
social and artificial rules to which her con- 
duct has to conform. We little know what 
goes on in a child’s brain. The expres- 
sions of deceit, artifice, and clever trickery 
indulged in by servants all found lodgment 
in the little maid’s mind. She could not 

‘ (Continued on page 240) 
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The Business Man’s Beverage 


**So you’ve got on the Welch Wagon, too, have you, Jim?’’ 
‘Got on it, too? Why, Bill, I’ve been on the Welch Wagon for I don’t 
know how long. In this day and age a business man can’t afford to have his 
morning spoiled by the night before or to take something at noon that’s : 
going to make his afternoon a discount on the morning. He’s got to be a 
hundred per cent all the time—with himself and everybody else.’’ 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Make ita WELCH BALL next time. Nearly every club, hotel, cafe and diner serves 
it. Made in a tall glass; fill half with Welch’s, add a lump of ice and charged 
water. It tastes mighty good, and it satisfies thirst. You may want a second one— 
hut it won’t create an appetite. 





Get the Welch habit—It’s one that won't get you 
(Order a case for home use) 
If you cannot get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints 


for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz bottle mailed for 10c. 
Booklet of recipes for the home, free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Control your 
heating 





Discomfort in homes or other buildings, 
by overheating on mild days or under- 
heating in extreme cold weather—both 
trying to good nature and health, is 
easily prevented by the 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


Controls draft- and check-dampers of 
heating boiler, without going to cellar; 
insures even room-heating and prevents 
coal waste. Self-contained, self-acting 
and pays for itself; no batteries, dia- 
phragms, or clock-work to wear out or 
wind up. REGITHERM sets on wall 
of living-room. You set scale pointer 
at any degree of heat wanted (60° to 80°); 
then, when heat in room drops a little 
below or rises above set degree, the 
weather changes act on sensitive chem- 
ical inside all-brass “Sylphon” bellows 
which contracts or expands, and a cable 
running to draft- and check-dampers 
quickly causes boiler to produce just 
sufficient heat. Easily put on OLD 
OUTFITS. 

ygenee and time saved by REGITHERM 
in Turkish baths, stores, dry kilns; or in fac- 
tories for drying varnish, paint or glue at any 


special temperature which saves materials 
and perfects workmanship. 

Ask for free “‘New Heating Aids” booklet, 
which describes REGITHERM and tells how 
time, coal and money 
are saved and heating 
improved by our easy- 
turning, never-leak 
Sylphon Packless Radi- 
ator Valves, instant- 
acting Norwall Air 
Valves, and Sylphon 
Boiler Regulators. 
Write to-day! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department G ~ CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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brass, copper, nickel, tin- 
ware, aluminum, etc. Will 
do as much work as a gal- 






WORK lon of liquid polish 
; ; quid polish that 
WORRY and 
SAVE TEMPER sells for $1. A smooth, soft 






cloth of almost imperish- 
able quality. Will forever 
do away with mussy liquid polishes. 

SILCO - The only cloth polish that absorbs the dust 
and cleans furniture, pianos, automobiles, carriages, store 
fixtures, windows and mirrors. Does not scratch and 
leaves no lint. Can be washed out and used over and over 
again. 


One Wonder Cloth 
and one Silco polish- 
ing cloth, regular — 
50 cents, prepaid for 
only 25 cents. Money returned if not as represented. 
Agents—Men and women—wanted in every city and 
county. Enormous profits. For free samples and new sell- 
ing plan field instructions please address Dept..14, 


BETHLEHEM UTILITIES CO., 65 Pine Street, New York 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 238) 


understand why the ‘‘Bears” frightened 
her Wall Street father; why mother ‘“‘had 
a social bee in her bonnet,’ nor who ‘‘ they”’ 
could be that always forbade everything 
she wished to do. Finally comes a severe 
illness and delirium in which the author 
works out a clever and fanciful story in 
which all Gwendolyn’s terrors are person- 
ified and all her childish fears and worries 
explained and banished. She wakes to find 
her sudden illness has brought her over- 
worked father and thoughtlessly indifferent 
mother together at her bedside, and the 
future looks rosy and promising. It is a 
pretty child’s story with timely suggestions 
for parents. » 

Smith, F. Berkeley. The Streets of the Two 
Friends. Pp. 406. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Smith has no patience with the 
American habit of considering the ‘‘Pari- 
sienne’”’ all that she ought not to be. In this 
collection of short stories, he eliminates 
fiction and tells the truth. ‘‘It is my pur- 
pose,” he says, ‘“‘to pay tribute to a race 
among whom I have lived and the sincerity 
of whose hearts is a joy to remember.” The 
stories are all of studio life and associa- 
tions, Bohemian and unconventional, but 
reveal hearts of gold and often incom- 
parable honor. But the rea! charm lies in 
the spontaneity of affection and action, 
the sincerity of the men and women who 
so naively trust one another. One catches 
occasional glimpses of the underworld, but, 
for the most part, these tales illustrate the 
frank and refreshing freedom of the artist 
coterie, often including model and musician, 
encountering tragedies that add the shadow 
to the sunshine of Paris life. Sometimes 
there is only a sweet love story, with com- 
plications avoided just at the psychological 
moment, as in ‘‘ Monsieur de Courcelles.”’ 
All are convincing and atmospheric, choice 
in diction and graphic power. 


Barclay, Florence. 


The Upas Tree. Pp. 287. 
New York and London: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The utter and unconscious selfishness of 
man and the self-sacrificing spirit of woman 
are not new themes, but the plot of the 
““Upas Tree” gives them a new setting and 
new significance which the author brings 
out with charm and convincing power. 
Ronald West was a genius and, because of 
his childish irresponsibility, his wife spared 
him all disquieting experiences, so when he 
decides to go to Africa for material for his 
new book, a masterpiece-to-be, Helen lets 
him go, knowing that those months are to 
be, for her, months of unusual anxiety. 
There is a slight tinge of the psychic in the 
plot, and when Ronald returns with brain 
distorted by too much tropical sun he falls 
an easy prey to a designing and evil-minded 
cousin. Fortunately there is a good spirit 
in Dick Cameron as well as an evil one in 
Aubrey Treherne. JRonald’s mind is 
restored and everybody is happy. 


Castle, Agnes and Egerton. The Lure of Life. 
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We want to 
send you these 14 
kinds of biscuit con- 
fections— 
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_ More delicate in sub- 

stance and delightful 
in flavor than any bis- 
cuits you have ever 
tasted. You’ll call 
them cake or candy 
—we call them 
Biscuit Bonbons. 


Send us the cost of post- 
age and packing only (10c in 
stamps or coin) and we will send you 
this tempting Sunshine ‘‘Revelation 
Box” of Sunshine goodies, free. Or, 
send a postal for our Sunshine 
“Taste Box.” Containing five 
kinds, postpaid. In either case 
please mention your dealer’s name. 


[oose-Wnes Biscurr (ompany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
580 Causeway Street. Boston, Mass. 
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valuable papersina Barler New Document File. 





Pp. 425. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page Express 


and Company. $1.35. 


It is a strong test of a man’s poise and 
power of self-control, particularly a poor 
scholar, to come suddenly into possession 
of a great estate. Sir Ughtred Maxwell 
found wealth and the opportunities it 
offered a weighty burden. Having been an 
ambitions student, he expresses his deter- 
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mination to carry out his old ideals and to 
have nothing to do with society, love, and 
marriage, writing to his former friend and 
instructor, ‘‘Who wants another love, hav- 
ing courted knowledge?” Thrown un- 
avoidably, through social obligation, into 
the home of Count de Braye, he meets two 
women who materially upset his plans and 
theories. There is the married woman, 
who wishes fire to burn every one but her- 
self, the well-known but despicable type of 
fascinating, eyelid - fluttering female, — 
“mangeuse d’ames’”—and the healthy 
young niece, Solange, so clean of mind and 
soul and direct in her actions as to be 
almost repellant. Between these two Sir 
Ughtred gets an awakening that is startling 
and involves so many thrilling and danger- 
ous experiences that the reader gasps with 
fear, but—we must not spoil the story, for, 
as amusing and interesting literature, it is 
worth reading. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart. Atlantis (translation). 
Pp. 412. New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 

The powers that won for Gerhart Haupt- 
mann the Nobel prize in literature are well 
shown in this new novel, which includes a 
romantic plot, powerful description, and 
psychological symbolism. The first part, a 
narrative of life on an ocean steamer, is 
graphic and convincing. He describes the 
gaieties of an ocean voyage, the terrible 
storm at sea, the tragic scenes as the vessel 
sinks, and the details of the escape in the 
lifeboat, which makes thrilling and intense 
reading. No less exciting is the second 
part of the book, which represents the life 
of the survivors of the Roland after they 
reach New York. The hero is a German 
doctor of dual nature, and the struggle 
between his spirit and the flesh furnishes 
the plot of a mystical, dramatic, and psycho- 
logical love story. The sordid side of 
theatrical life is carefully drawn, and also 
the power of real friendship, -the healing 
influence of Nature, and the ‘strength of in- 
nate purity and virtue. Like all of Haupt- 
mann’s stories, this is slightly mystical. 
It deals with the power of mind over 
matier and dreams. 


VOLUME V OF THE HASTINGS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Hastings, seams (Editor), Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Edited with the Assistance 
of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and other scholars. 
New York: Scribner’s Son. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1912. Vol. V., Dravidians—Fichte. xvi- 
908 pp. $8 net. 


The present instalment of the ambitious 
magnum opus of Dr. Hastings carries on 
the plan already sufficiently indicated in 
the preceding instalments. The outlook, 
as suggested by the rate of progress through 
the vocabulary, makes more and more 
certain either that the work will run nearly 
or quite to fifteen volumes if the present 
proportion of space is observed throughout, 
or that the later volumes will have to be 
condensed and their value thus impaired. 
Certainly not a third of the vocabulary in 
sight has been treated. 

The leading articles in this volume are 
Eschatology, with 91 pages, Ethics and 
Morality (86), Emotions (82), Festivals and 
Fasts (60), Education (54), Family (38), 
Expiation and Atonement (36), and Dress 
(32). ‘Other articles of ten pages or over 
are Dravidians (28), Dreams and Sleep 
(12), Drinks ‘and Drinking (10), Dualism 
(14), Egyptian Religion (14), Epistemology 
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(20), Ethics (22), Ethnology (10), Euchar- 






Just Pour on Cream 


and Sugar 
Or Fill the Bowl with Milk 


These are Puffed Grains, steam exploded—eight times normal size. 
They float, for every grain is an airy wafer, filled with a myriad cells. 


They melt in the mouth, for the walls are thin. 
tastes like toasted nut meats. 


Fascinating Foods 
Think hownut meats might taste, were they thinandcrispand porous. 
These curious grains—Puffed Wheat and Rice—suggest that winning flavor. 
That’s why countless people mix these grains with fruit. They get 
a nut-like blend. 
They use them in candy alin them to garnish ice cream. 


And a million dishes daily are consumed by people who like thin, 
almond-flavored, whole-grain wafers, served with cream or milk. 


Millions Miss Them 


Despite all this, there are other millions who never found them out. 

They serve for breakfast cereal foods without this wondrous flavor. 

In milk they serve bread or crackers, where these puffed and toasted wafers are 
ten times as good. — 

We urge those sesgencsay for coal ean own sakes, to find out what they miss. 


Puffed W! Wheat, 106 Excer: in 
Puffed Rice,15c 9 =" 


West 
Prof. Anderson’s Invention 
These are the grains that are shot from guns. Every granule in them has been 
steam exploded. 
Thus come the myriad cells. 


And every morsel 




















Thus comes the nut-like flavor. And thus digestion 


is made quick and easy and complete. 

These are scientific foods, endorsed by every expert, every doctor. 
are here made wholly digestible, and no other process does that. 

But the foods, in addition, are immensely enticing. Millions of breakfasts, millions 
of suppers, are made inviting by them. 

Tomorrow morning let them greet the folksaround your table. 
they say. 


Whole grains 


Then judge by what 
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Doing Its Best? 
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THOUSANDS of those who {IB 
save fail to take advantage of |} 
investment openings because they |] 
do not realize what may be done |} 
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withsmallamounts of money. They 
imaginethat Bonds and other secur- 
ities are only for the well-to-do. 


This is no longer true. 


Moreover, persons of limited 
means are the very ones who 
should begin to invest their sav- 
ings safely and profitably. They 
particularly should demand good 
security and the largest interest 
return consistent with safety. In 
this way only can they materially 
improve their financial position. 

Have you $100, or more, which 
is not doing its best for you? Is 
it earning 6%, and is it safe? 
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century they have paid 6% interest and 
matured principal at par, returning over 
$10,000,000 to investors. 


A-RE 6's may also be purchased by 
instalments, earning 6% compound in- 
ge — $1,000 or more in 

or 20 years, carrying 
surrender privileges. 

Our matter 
Weak Cr coonbus the boston at one 
properties will be sent at your request. 





American Real Estate Company 
Assets $24,134,240.39 
Surplus $2,076,587.35 
527 Fifth Avenue New York 
Room 504 
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year and your choice of 
any of KEITH’S famous 
$1.00 Plan Books giving 
views, sizes, costs, etc. 
All for subscription 
price, $2. 
Select Your Plan 
Book. 
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ist (30), Evolution (14), Fairy (10), Fall 


(14), Fasting (12), Fate (26); and Fetish- 
ism (11). There are perhaps more com- 


‘paratively short articles than in preceding 


volumes. The range of contents is wide— 
ethnology, archeology, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, religion, physiological psychology, 
primitive psychology, custom, ethics, cas- 
uistry, economics, ancient history, history 
of philosophy, history of culture, history 
of Christianity, literature, instruments 
(drums, and cymbals, etec.), and deities. 

Some of these articles are of high value, 
such as that on Etruscan religion, by Dr. 
Gustav Herbig of the University of Munich, 
who has supplied a model bibliography. 
Incidentally one may remark that the 
description of Etruscan cosmology looks 
very familiar, reproducing in startling fash- 
ion the Zoroastrian chronology and other 
features. It is by such articles that the 
value of the work as a whole must be esti- 
mated. Another informing treatment is 
that of Dravidians by W. Crooke and R. W. 
Frazer. The subject of dress has far closer 
historical connection with religion, to say 
nothing of ethics, than many realize, and 
the discussion of that topic is worth while 
in such a series. In general, the worth of 
the treatment of topics is worthy of all 
praise. 

As in former volumes, the (161) writers 
are representatives of the highest scholar- 
ship, and have been selected from all parts 
of the world for their eminence in the sub- 
jects which they treat. Among those who 
have articles here is the lamented Andrew 
Lang. Of American writers, Professor 
Royce of Harvard University, and Professor 
Warfield of Princeton Theological Seminary 
may be named, while Dr. Louis H. Gray 
has his usual prominence throughout the 
volume. That the results are occasionally 
disappointing to the specialist is only 
natural, for he looks always for as full 
knowiedge at least as he possesses. An 
example of this is the article on Eestasy, 
in which, for instance, the abundant cases 
of ecstasy in early Hebrew prophesy re- 
ceive no attention. Dr. Inge, an authority 
on mysticism, evidently felt himself limited 
in space in discussing the topic, altho it is 
of great significance as a general religious 
phenomenon. His treatment, while phil- 
osophical, seems to have received direction 
principally from the medieval Christian 
mystic point of view. Even less satisfactory 
is the next article, on the Eddas, which is 
so brief and elementary as to have little 
value. Yet for Teutonic religion these 
sagas are of prime importance. However, 
one must acknowledge the great value of 
this encyclopedia and realize what a 
thesaurus of facts, especially in the prim- 
itive sphere, is thus brought into usable 
shape. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND OTHER 
BIOGRAPHIES 
William Aspenwall [Editor]. 


Bradley 
Conreapentenes of —_ Shanes and 
mguet, Boston: errymount Press. 


This is the fifth pears in what is known 
as the Humanist Library, edited by Lewis 
Einstein, and published by Mr. Updyke 
of the Merrymount Press. We had almost 
said the ‘‘famous”’ Merrymount Press. 
The word would be correct enough if one’s 
idea of fame might mean fine reputation 
among the few who are fit. It-is now not 
more than fifteen years (perhaps not quite 
fifteen) since Mr. Updyke began to please 
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“Set Six Bod 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six tuinetes to drive these six screws, and 


the saving is $13.25. Now if en Bee time is worth more 


than $2.21 a minute, don’t read any fu’ 1 
| Le 










This advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bot- 
tom prices and approve a selling plan 
that actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 


American Homes 


buyCome-PacktFurniture 
for these substantial rea- 
sons. Here is an example 
of Come-Packt economy, 
is handsome table is 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak 
with rich, deep, natural 
markings; honest} Fons 
beautifully finishedto your 


ackt 11. 1} 
Shipping A hiss 150 lbs. 
order. Height, 30 inc’ sj 
top, 44x28 inches ; i legs, 24 
wo 


Sold Sold on a Year’s Trial 
inches square. 


ie SECTIONAL 
drawers; choice of Old |COME-PACKT 
Brass or Wood Knobs. EEE 


It comes to you in four —_ packed in a compact 
crate, shipped at knock-down 

Our price, $11.75. With a a ceanilabves and six minutes 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, | or bedroom. Color plates show the ex- 
quisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write for 
it today and we will send it to you by return mail. (il) 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 219 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 


BOYS & CIRLS Attending Scheel are 


starting in this interesting wor: cane making 









a pillow; what makes a room more attractive $ 
than beautiful pennants. Send us 4c in stamps 4 
to cover cost of mailing our new color — 
and selling plan, showing no end of clever% 
school decorations made in felt and leather. 








of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus IMPROVED Tip-Top Duplicater, 
No intricate mechanism. No printer's 
ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 


pen-written and 50 from type-writ- 
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ce on be Days’ Trial * babes =. 
posit. m p! Be jicator 
contains roll of Se » Oiled 

rehment Back duplieating 

surface, which can be used over and over again, p. 

FELIX P. DAUS DUPLIATOR CO., Daus Bidg., ili » St., N.Y. 


$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote”’ % 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, tor $92.50. But 
protect ourselves from advancing prices 0: nl == set 
a time limit upon the offer. ’@ guarantee this record 
price for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $3 or 
more. 
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Simple, complete poner arnished. Absolu 
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_ eigner tho he was, became his mentor. 
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all collectors of specimens of fine printing 
by. issuing from his press books in them- 
selves intrinsically valued, but in form and 


general style such as touched their hearts. | 


His type and paper have never failed to 
make appeals, nor his style of binding. 
These letters between Sydney and Lan- 
guet constitute a delightful episode in the 
life of Sydney. Sydney at the time was a 
young man making the prescribed young 
man’s tour of Europe, and Languet, for- 


They traveled together for a time, but 
corresponded during a much longer period. 
There is a delightful atmosphere in the 
letters not only of travel and friendship, 
but of manners and customs. One derives 
from them a new conviction that human 
nature was the same then as now, but the 
outward forms in which its manifestations 
were seen belong to another age than our 
own. 


Railton, G. S, Authoritative Life of General 
William Booth. Pp. 331. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. $1. 


The writer of these pages was First 
Commissioner to General Booth. His ac- 
count of the development of the Salvation 
Army movement is as authoritative as 
any one could write and gives the life of 
the General most sympathetically. Nat- 
urally he writes from a Salvationist’s point 
of view, and much of the subject-matter 
is simply a reproduction of the General’s 
own sayings and writings. Bramwell 
Booth, the present commander, writes the 
introduction and expresses the hope that 
the book may bring some help toward his 
father’s memorial scheme of establishing 
premises for training officers in every 
branch of the work, and toward the main- 
tenance and extension of the movement. 
Only praise and commendation are usually 
found in a book of this character. The 
writer justifies the General for a finan- 
cial scheme, about which his integrity was 
once questioned. Of his separation from 
his three children, nothing is said other 
than to allude to it as deplorable and a 
great grief to the aged commander. There 
are sO many quotations in the book that 
it is not easy reading, but it chronicles or 
illustrates that which made William Booth 
a social reformer, a revered figure in 
Europe, who fought a brave fight through 
half a century for the social betterment of 
mankind and was always supremely in 
earnest. 

Individuallst Cloth, pps 20k New York: 
$1.25 net. 

To listen to the experiences of an un- 
usual man, told with a quiet but persistent 
emphasis upon the value of personality, 
placing the stress steadily upon what a 
man becomes rather than upon what he 
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you have, namely, that all roofings that need periodical paint- 
ing, like tin and ready roofings, are unduly expensive to main- 
tain. The way to avoid this is to give a copy of the Barrett 
Specification to your roofing contractor and secure prices on 
that basis. 


tain grades and quantities of material and specifying how the 
roof shall be laid. The specification further states how the roof 
may be inspected to ascertain whether you have secured the re- 
quired five plies of felt with continuous intervening layers of 
pitch. 


Specification be followed abso/uely, you are certain of what you 
are getting. Your Barrett Specification Roof will never need 
painting and should give good service for twenty years or more 
without leaks and without a cent of maintenance expense.”” 





incorporation into your building plans sent free on request. 
Address nearest office. 


‘New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Sir ae at i Pi 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal, 


Windsor Apartments, 
Portland, Maine 


A Question and an Answer 








F. W. Cuningham & Sons 


Architects & Contractors 


Special Note. 














Barrett Paadiattering Oo. Jersey City, Feb, 27, 1912. 
“T have at last become tired of painting and repairing the 
tin roof on the apartment which I own, and have decided to put on 
the building the best roof thatcan be had, so for this reason I ask 
you to kindly send mea specification that will be sure to fill my 

needs; I do not wish to remove the tin if this is practicable. 

“How can I be sure of securing ‘ Barrett’ goods?’’ 

(Signed) John Armstrong. 


**Thousands of owners have reached the same conclusions 


**The Barrett Specification is simply a formula requiring cer- 


*‘If you order a Barrett Specification Roof and insist that the 


Copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing ready for 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
by a 
Toronto, Winnipeg, 


Kansas City, 
Corey, Ala. 





Vancouver, 


Cleveland 





We advise incorpor 
ating in plans the full 
wording of the Bar- 
rett Specification, in 
order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


August 


St. John, N. B., 
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If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested. 


ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified, and subject 
to the inspection re- 
quirement. 
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Halifax, N. S, 
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accumulates, is a useful process in this age. 
What a man is worth is here shown not 
in figures, but in the summing up of his 
mental and moral and religious quality. 
The story of a boisterous boyhood in the 
stern atmosphere of Scotland, of the perils 
amid a pagan life in South America, and 
of the tonic of the primitive but robust 
conditions of South Africa, concludes with 
long years spent as. a railroad man in 
America. Mr. Fagan soon turns from 
the personal record to his favorite theme, 
the value of individualism in the labor 
world. Mr. Fagan’s picture of New Eng- 
land inthe eighties was evidently taken 
with a camera of small range. More ac- 
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Cream 


Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’skin troubles. Men who 
shave prefer it.—Is not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 


A. S. HINDS, 6 West St., Portland, Maine 
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Mears Ear 
Phone Co. 
Suite 2372 
45 West 34th Stree 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please mail me,free 
and postpaid, your Mears Ear 
Phone Booklet and particulars of 
your Special Introductory Offer on 
your new model Four-Tone Mears Ear 
Phone and Free Trial Offer. 
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Out! 


Nearly all sufferers from deafness have 
found microphonic hearing instruments to 
give the greatest help and the most relief. 


efficiency of the Single-Tone Mears Ear 


In our new ‘‘Special’’ model ear phone 
—just out—all the remarkable properties 
of the common one-tone ear phone have 
been four times multiplied. The 


NEW 4-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


is four times as efficient, four times as conven- 
ient, four times as satisfactory, and four times 


has four different sound strengths, four different 
tone adjustments, instantly changed by a touch 
A tiny switch on the back of the 
h of the instrument 
to suit the condition of the hearing organs or to 
register either loud or ordinary sounds. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


We have discontinued all our agencies for the 
: Mears Ear 


Wholesale 


improved 


and perfected hearing device for the deaf 
and those hard of hearing. It is the perfect 
Thousands of men 
and women afflicted with defective hearing 


to the 


model. It 


new Four- 


Tone Model for 1913 will 
be sold only direct from 
our laboratory. We are 


our per- 
Mears Ear 
to users at 
Price. 
portunity 


if you need help for your 


In Your 
Own Home 


Test it and 


prove its power to do for you what it is doing for others. 
Make the test at our expense. Try it for tem days in your 


service. If it 


does not please you, send it back, and the trial will cost you 
nothing. Remember, the Mears Four-Tone Ear Phone is not 
i It is merely an improvement upon our 


e enthusiastic 


testimonial letters of Mears Ear Phone owners. But your 
own test of the Mears Ear Phone and your own experience 
with it will prove to you its value more conclusively than 


we urge you 


If you live in or near New York, please visit our 
offices. Note theaddress below. Let one of our experts 
a in this new invention to you. 


Send the Coupon Now for Free Book 


This ceupon is printed for your conven- 


iit tous. We 


will send you promptly the Mears Ear 
is book explains all 


ess, tells how 


to check the progress of the mal- 
ady and how to treat it. 
the coupon today for this free 
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troductory offer. Do it 
NOW. 
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Phone Co. 
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New York 
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curate are his portraits of three presidents, 
Mellen, Roosevelt, Eliot. 

Even more truly drawn and more sig- 
nificant are his sketches of a lad in the 
tumble-down telegraph shed, poring over 
Plato and Shakespeare, or reading the 
English dictionary over and over, or the 
man in the switch tower, meditating on 
the great industrial and social problems, 
and training himself in literary expression 
that he might help to solve them. In this 
task ‘‘ the thorough drilling in Latin and 
Greek ’”’ which old Scotia gives her sons 
served him well. Mr. Fagan says, ‘“ As a 
simple, practical equipment for life’s jour- 
ney, what may be called my classical 
foundation seems to me to be worth all 
the other features of my school education 
put together.’’ Thoughtful discussions of 
railroading and of the labor situation give 
the book immediate importance. 





Rossmore, Lord. Lig I Can Tell. 8vo, pp. 
270. New York: George H. Doran Co. | $3.50. 


This cheerful volume contains the per- 
sonal reminiscences of an Irish peer who 
in his own words had ‘‘never done anything 
important,’’ but who undertakes to relate 
‘‘some interesting and intimate things”’ 
about his friends. Of course, he promised 
the friends and contemporaries of whom he 
writes that he would put down nothing 
libelous, for ‘‘what is the good of revealing 
everything you know?” The writer’s friends 
included the late King Edward, Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West, the great beauty whom 
the King admired so much, the Duke of 
Connaught, Madame Melba, and many 
celebrities of the beau monde. Some of his 
stories and anecdotes are very good and 
new, but’ we may not quote them, but rec- 
ommend the reader to buy a book filled 
with those ‘‘trifles light as air” which are 
next door to delightful nonsense. There 
is a touch of the mess-room and the barracks 
in many of his reminiscences which recalls 
Charles Lever. There are anecdotes of 
the race-course and the betting-ring, of 
racing, hunting, and shooting pheasants 
and grouse. There is a good deal of drink- 
ing and swearing, but the book is sweet 
and cheerful in tone and shows how life 
goes when its only object seems to be ex- 
pensive amusement. The writer appears 
always to have acted up to his own rule, 
“Fear God and obey the laws of your 
country, but never become a. prig or a 
humbug.” 

Fried, Alfred H. The German Emperor and 


the Peace of the World. Cloth, pp. 214. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2 net. . 


The leading German exponent of pa- 
cifism has written a book in which the 
wish is father to the thought. He admits 
this when he frankly says by way of pref- 
ace, “ It is a book of hope and must not 
be taken as anything else. When one 
meets a threatening mastiff, his gentle 
greeting, ‘‘Good doggie! Nice old fel- 
low!’ is a word of hope and persuasion 
rather than of accurate description. The 
confidence that the War Lord of Germany 
is developing into a peace-maker has al- 
ready large foundations, which Mr. Fried 
ably describes. Still more convincing is 
his argument that the German Emperor 
holds in his hand the key to the peace of 
the world. The present moment would 
seem the opportune time in which to use 
it and fulfil the closing prophecy of Mr. 
Fried: ‘‘ The hour will come when the 
Emperor will throw off his fetters, when 
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I Want to Gzve You 
‘“*Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a_ few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—many 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to nag free, because I want you to 
understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life. 


Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find “Human eeeey a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


, J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 710, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities tell us that Constipation 


is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 
it Drugs and Dope. Try Nature’s Way . 
t with your regular meal a little of 


TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 


Acombination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
rective fouds. Possesses all the or- 

anic vitality your blood and nerves 

emand. ill aid digestion and give 
you a natural, normal appetite. 

Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide, or send 
25c for Book and 12 0z. can of the Food, postpaid, Write today. 


Byron Tyler, Food Spec’ list, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kas. City, Mo. 
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T has been proven 

that from the standpoint of 
assured profits—and economy in 
raising — the interests of Poultry- 
men— professional or amateur— 
are best served by 


Day Old Chicks 


Make certain of your success with 
Brookside Farms Day Old White 
Leghorn Chicks. Shipments 6 to 8 
hours after hatching to any point 
within 72 hours express delivery. 
Sanitary, comfortable compartment 
cases insure arrival in sound, healthy 
condition. 


Per 100 
White Leghorn Day Old Chicks . . $15 
Barred Rock Day Old Chicks . . 
White Orpington Day Old e 

We also ship Hatching Eggs from 
our best pens. Prices upon request. 


Write for our beautiful new booklet 
—“One Day Old.” Pictures and partic- 
ulars of the famous Brookside Farms. 


BROOKSIDE FARMS 
BozD. Great Barrington, Mass. 
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he will perceive that it is now time to 
carry out the promise that he gave when 
he said, ‘I only wish that European peace 
lay in my hands. I should certainly take 
care it should never be disturbed.’ It now 
lies in his hands. The world and history 
await a deed!’ We hope that Mr. Fried’s 
book will be read in Potsdam and else- 
where. 

Markino, Yoshio. When I Was a Child. Pp. 
281. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1912. $1.50. 

The quaintness of this author’s English 
and the beautiful little sketches from his 
pen that appear in his book are no incon- 
siderable part of its attractiveness... He 
describes minutely his spoiled childhood 
—he was the baby and the pet—his exces- 
sive devotion to his mother, and many 
varied and interesting, experiences and 
combination of circumstances that led him 
eventually to seek an art education in a 
foreign land, even when it involved him 
in poverty and menial labor, such as do- 
mestic service in California. Naturally we 
get many frank opinions of both English 
and American customs in the narrative of 
his experiences, but his strongest adverse 
criticism is for the missionary. and’ his 
methods in Japan. Mr. Markino decries 
quite frankly his own idea of religion and 
devotes several chapters to a discussion of 
“Science and Human Sense.” No one 
can fail to enjoy the Oriental point of view 
in Mr. Markino’s life story, even if he 
fails to agree with him unreservedly. 


Walford, L. B. Memories of Victorian Lon- 
don, With Portrait. 8vo, pp. 350. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

Miss Walford has no great story to tell; 
a@ woman novelist, in the nature of things, 
leads an uneventful life; but she has pro- 
duced in this volume twenty-five charming 
chapters of recollections that begin in 
1864. Many notable people come within 
her vision and she writes charmingly of 
them all. Readers of her novels will 
scarcely be prepared for a book so distinctly 
unlike anything she has published before, 
and yet in its way as readable as anything 
she ever produced. What we like best 
about it is a pervading atmosphere in 
which one is made to feel himself for the 
time dwelling in the very best of the social 
life that Victorian England possest. 


Hamilton, Ian. 
8vo, pp. 444. 
Co. $2.10 net. 

There is more than one way of describing 
a campaign, military maneuvers, and 
battles. There is the picturesque way, 
adopted by Kinglake, in his account of 
the Crimean War. In that famous book, 
where we have tableaux as brilliant as 
those of Horace Vernet, Kinglake would 
stop in his narrative to note the color of 
an English commander’s horse. Victor 
Hugo and Erckmann-Chatrian were pic- 
turesque and dramatic describers of Water- 
loo as Zola was of Sedan in “ La Débacle.”’ 
We do not, and we ought not, to look for 
any of this sort of writing in Gen. Ian 
Hamilton’s personal reminiscences of the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

General Hamilton, who was appointed 
by the War Office in London to represent 
England as attaché on the staff of General 
Kuroki (1904-05) was present at some of 
the principal battles of the Japanese cam- 
paign—Yalu, The Heaven Reaching Pass, 
Yoshirii, and other engagements preceding 
and preliminary to the fall of Port Ar- 
thur. He gives fine maps and sketches of 
the various battle-fields and in technical 
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UNDERFEED 
PRINCIPLE 


The Underfeed produces in coldest weather 
more clean, even heat than any other heater and 
requires least attention in feeding, regulating 
and cleaning. 


Cheaper Coal—The U nderfeed produces from 
cheaper grades of hard or soft coal, more clean, 
even heat per ton than topfeeds from most 
expansive grades. 

plete Combusti Smoke and gases (valu- 
able heat units) pass upthrough 
the fire, are consumed and con- 
verted into useful heat instead 
of going to waste—up the chim- 
ney. Combustion is perfect; no 
clinkers form and very few 


ashes, 

All Heat Utilized—Fuel be- 
ing fed from below, live coals 
are on top—nearest most ef- 
fective radiating surfaces, 
whereas in topfeed heaters, 
live coals are smothered by 
fresh coal. 
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Co in the Underfeed is fed from below and, likea candle, burns trom top down. Four big saving 
result — most interestingly explained in Underfeed Furnace or Boiler Book—either mailed FREE. 
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Self-Cleaning Feature—Smoke being consumed, 
there is no soot. The fire-glow is upon clean metal, 
responsive to heat; whereas in topfeeds the “fire- 
shine” is upon heating surfaces coated with soot-in- 
sulation. ‘Topfeeds require frequent cleaning; Under- 
feeds are self-cleaning. 

S. A. CLow, Fairview Castle, Dowagiac, Mich., 
writes: ‘The Underfeed has no equal. With 2 
outside doors and windows, house exposed on a 
sides, there was no froston the windows even 
with temerature 26 below zero. Our fuel bill last 
winter was between $29 and $30.” 

Wrrre ror FREE Boox. Let us tell you where you can 
get your Underfeed—Warm Air Furnace or Steam or 
Hot Water Boiler—and how to obtain free heating 
plans and estimate of cost. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 304 W, Fifth Ave.;, Cincinnati,O. 
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$100—$65=$35 
That’s What You Save 


It will pay you big to investigate the 
Pittsburgh Visible before buying a type- 
writer. $35 is a good piece of money to 
save on a single purchase. Yet this ma- 
chine at $65 actually means one-third less 
in cost than typewriters not one whit more 
efficient, durable or finer appearing. 

We sell mostly by mail. That means 
no salesmen’s salaries—small branch-office 
expense. Our overhead expenses are small 
and our organization of highest efficiency. 
Is and small wonder, then, that we can 


4 Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


at such a modest price? Wealso have a unique co- 
operative selling plan, by which you can obtain this 
machine in your home and at the same time save 
money. Made with all the latest improvements, in- 
cluding back spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon. 
Perfect touch. Quick action. Absolute . meng 
Universal keyboard, and writing always visib 


Detachable Type Basket 


Entire keyboard can be removed as a unit. This 
affords quick cleaning of type and keys; also best way 
of getting at working parts of the machine. Save $35 
by mailing the coupon now. 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO., 
Dept. 77, Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i eo CCC eS eS SS 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa,, Dept. 77. 


Will be glad to know how I can become owner of 





one of your machines. 

















An ideal investment for savings or 
trust funds is offered in the 


SIX PER CENT 
CERTIFICATES 


of the Calvert Mortgage & Deposit 
Company— 


These certificates are issued in even multi- 
ples of $100. They are payable on de- 
mand at any time after two years and 
are amply secured by first mortgage on 
improved real estate. 

In over 18 years’ business experience this 
company has never been a day late in 
the mailing of interest checks or in the 
repayment of principal when due or 
demanded. 


Write for the Book Telling in Detail about this 
Sound, Convenient and Profitable Investment 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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army in battle. His “ scraps” are written 
carefully and have an air of accuracy. 
The whole tone of this book is fair and 
sympathetic. His estimate of the Japanese 
soldiers and of Kuroki, their commander, 
is such as his readers have heard repeated 
over and over again. Here, as in other 
passages in his book, we are compelled to 
remember that this is the second edition 
of a work originally published in 1906, and 
in these days six years is old age to any 
product of the printing press. But the 
military movements and maps of the cam- 
paign have permanent value as the pro- 
duction of a conscientious and clear- 
headed military expert. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


The Loeb ag Library. Edited by T. E. 
— and W. H ouse, First twenty vols. 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
per volume. 

A good many educators are deploring 
the neglect with which in these days the 
most eminent of Greek and Latin writers 
are treated. A writer in the Berlin Grenz- 
boten points to this country especially as 
an example of that form of modernism 
which sacrifices every intellectual considera- 
tion to utilitarianism. Whether this be 
true or not, we can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that no one quotes Horace, or 
writes Greek in these days of electricity, 
advanced engineering, and physical science. 


Yet as Mr. Loeb well says in his introduc-| 


tion, the task he has set himself is ‘‘ to make 
the beauty and the learning, the phil- 
osophy and the wit of the great writers of 
Greece and Rome more accessible by means 
of translations that are in themselves real 
pieces of literature, a thing to be read for 
the pure joy of it, and not dull transcripts 
of ideas which suggest in every line the 
existence of a finer original from which the 
average reader is shut out, and to place 
side by side with these translations the 
best critical texts of the original works.” 

So far as can be judged from the volumes 
that have reached us, this design is being 
well carried out by the many eminent 
scholars who have been engaged by Mr. 
Loeb. We predict a great future for this 
library. It is well equipped materially. The 
paper is fine and light, the printing clear 
and handsome, the binding limp leather and 
admirable. 


Hornaday, William T. Our Vanishing Wild 
Life. 8vo., pp. 411. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

The extermination of wild animals, either 
from wanton wastefulness under the name 
of sport, or for the purpose of furnishing 
ornaments for the hats and dress of women, 
is one of the most striking blemishes on the 
civilization of to-day. The present vol- 
ume, by the director of the New York 
Zoological.Park and the ex-president of the 
American Bison Society, is a plea in the 
first place for the preservation of the many 
beautiful and curious birds now being 
destroyed in the interest of the feather 
trade. It refers also to cats that destroy 
birds and cites, as an illustration one cat 
that ‘‘destroyed 58 birds in one year.” 
Examples are given of non-game birds 
which have perished from ‘‘ wicked slaugh- 
ter.’ Mention is made of more than 8,000 
snow buntings that were found in one cold- 
storage house in New York. A plea is put 
forth in behalf of larger game, such as the 
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BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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of their human, or rather inhuman hunters. 
“The time has come,” says this writer, 
“for Canada, the United States, and. Den- 
mark to join in formulating a stiff law for 
the prevention of the wholesale slaughter of 
musk-ox for sport.’”’ The same plea is 
made for the grizzly bear and the brown 
bear of Alaska. In the preparation of this 
volume the author has labored thoroughly. 
He shows the scholarship and accuracy of 
an enthusiastic scientist. His main thesis is 
that the destruction of life amongst birds 
and beasts for the sake of mere excitement 
to the sportsman or to gratify a passion 
for ornament among women ought to be 
in some way controlled by law, so that the 
present generation should transmit to their 
posterity an animated world in some such 
perfection as that in which they found it. 





Work, Milton C. Auction of To-Day. 12mo., 
p. 289. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
3 Co. $1.25 net. 


Irwin, Florence. The Development of Auction 
Bridge Under the New Count. Pp. vii-228. 12mo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Work is already known to players 
of the game as the author of ‘“‘Whist of 
To-day.”” He has more recently extended 
his reputation among players by originating 
the ‘‘new count,” under which 10 is the 
count for no trumps, 9 for royal spades, 8 
for hearts, 7 for diamonds, 6 for clubs, and 
2 for spades. Many clubs, including the 
Whist Club of New York, have adopted 
Mr. Work’s plan until now it is declared 
to be ‘universally used.” ‘‘ Auction of To- 
day’’ is a rather elaborate treatise in eleven 
chapters, with additional matter giving 
‘‘summarized penalties’ and ‘‘ queries and 
answers.” One of the chapters contains 
the code of the Whist Club and decisions 
of the Club committee on disputed points. 

The new count in auction bridge, known 
as ‘‘lilies,”’ or ‘“‘royals,’’ has brought about 
certain marked changes in the principles 
of bidding. Chief of these is what Miss 
Irwin, who is the New York Times’s bridge 
expert, calls ‘‘the passing of no trumps.” 
This and other points are clearly explained 
by the writer in her little book. It is 
taken for granted that the reader is familiar 
with the game itself, and there is therefore 
no unnecessary description. Card-players 
will find the brief treatise a valuable addi- 
tion to the ‘‘bridge’’ library. 


M. F. A Valiant Woman. Pp. 303. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1912. $ 

M. F., who writes this book as ‘‘a con- 
tribution to the educational problem,” 
especially for mothers and teachers, ascribes 
all that makes the book valuable to the 
“valiant woman’”’ who, as her early teacher, 
implanted in her all the rules and ideas that 
have since proved worth while. The book 
is meant to be a tribute of loyalty to this 
woman who is lovingly described but not 
named. All pedagogs will not agree with 
the writer, but every one will enjoy the 
thoughtful consideration given to present 
conditions and may follow the suggestions 
for their betterment. In regard to English 
study the writer’s advice is: ‘‘Educate 
your taste,”’ get impressions. first, later try 
to explain them. What is deplored par- 
ticularly is dissecting and criticizing any 
subject enough to cloud its real power and 
beauty. Few students know anything 
about Cwsar’s generalship after reading 
his ‘Commentaries,’ of Cyrus’s true 
power after reading ‘‘Xenophon.” His 
brain has become so befogged- by the 
“ablative absolute” and “the hypothetical 
relative” that there is no room for knowl- 
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Methods of imparting lan- 
guages are considered, also the great makers 
of methods—Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Froebel, 
and Montessori, and the value of their opin- 
ions is fearlessly debated. All thinking 
educators should read what is here written 
about the injustice of the present system of 
examinations. 

Bruce, H. Addington. Women in the Making 


of America, Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 257. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Bruee’s sketch of the part which 
women have played in the making of 
America is an easy running narrative of 
heroic tales from early colonial days to 
modern times. Eulogistic as it properly is, 
his summaries, while commonplace, hardly 
depend on the record of adventure that pre- 
Indeed, Mr. Bruce has given 
us in the main a reminder of the share in 
America’s warfare and pioneering of such 
women as Hannah Duston, Anne Hutchin- 
son, Deborah Sampson, Rebecca Boone, 
the Grimké sisters, Dorothea L. Dix, and 
‘*Mother” Bickerdyke. The last chapter 
sketches the history of women’s clubs, refers 
to social reform and temperance agitation, 
and ends with a plea for suffrage. But 
history is not all war, and countries are not 
often made in battle. The making of 
America has other sides than these. In 


little is said of many important women 
in the making of America—next to the 
mother—the school teachers. One is 
surprized to find omitted such names as 
Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, and Alice 
Freeman Palmer. 

Smith, Dr. Theodate L. The Montessori 


System. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. ix-77. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 60 cents net. 


The Montessori system of education is 
just now attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion among educators. Several of the lead- 
ing universities are seriously studying its 
merits, and one, Columbia University, has 
sent three members of its faculty to Rome 
to make a thorough study of its methods. 
Dr. Smith is a highly trained educational 
expert connected with the staff of Clark 
University, which has long been an impor- 
tant center of educational investigation. 
He has spent some time in Rome studying 
at first-hand Madame Montessori’s work, 
and this book is a result. It may be ac- 
cepted as the best exposition of the Mon- 
tessori system for popular educators and 
parents that has yet appeared, tho Ma- 
dame Montessori’s own book has recently 
been translated into English by Miss 
George. The fundamental principles of 
the system, namely the complete liberty 
of the child in its spontaneous manifesta- 
tions, and the utilization of every atom of 
its natural energy, are clearly set forth by 
Dr. Smith, the illustrations aiding very 
much in this respect. Dr. Smith also 
shows very conclusively wherein Madame 
Montessori adds to the educational prin- 
ciples of educators like Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, through the relief to the eyes of 
children by continuing and developing the 
sense of touch, and the technical assistance 
in teaching children to write. 

Griffis, een Elliot. Belgium, the Land 


of Art. Pp. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 


The reader who chooses this book at- 
tracted by the word ‘‘art”’ in the title will 
be doomed to disappointment when he 
finds that it is Belgium, and not its art, that 
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O. J. Gette, Architect, New York 
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When planning spring building, figure on using 


| ENGLISH SMMGLE 
DELS tains 


Preserve and beautify 


Special preservative oils protect from the ele- 
ments and prevent dry and wet rot; yet bring 
out all the beauty of the texture and grain of the 
wood. Best English ground pigments used— 
colors cannot fade. 
less than half. 
of architects. 
Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet 4 
Dexter Brothers Co.,117 Broad Street, Boston 
Branches: 1133 B’way, N. Y., 218 Race St., Phila. 
Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; 
¥.H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; Northern 
Brick & Supply Co., St. Paul; F. T. Crowe 
& Uo., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane. Wash- * 
ington, and Portland, Ore.; R. McC. Bull- 
ington & Co.. Hoffschlaeger Co., Hunolulu, 
and DEALERS. 
PTUAMUUTTIANLULALLUULUULUUILLLUTIT LULL CULL LUUULCUULLLLLLLLUORCUGLTLPUO POUL LCCLULLAN YLAILL CLUDLTDED 


Better than paint, cost 
Recommended by thousands 
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y-——— The Grace of Comfort for Rider and Horse. 


Whitman Saddles | 


For Men and Women — embody every fea- 
ture of comfort, style and durability, com- 
bining the practical suggestions of the most 
. Prominent riders of two continents and our 
thirty years’ manufacturing experience. 

Send for illustrated catalogue B describing 
styles and accessories and giving the numes 
of many prominent user: 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 


RAINCOATS tists! 52: 
Tailored to Your Order 
of MUCH better fabrics and FAR better fit, finish 
and style than ANY store coat at double the price. 
We Don’t Ask For Cash In Advance, but we 
deliver to you. If the coat is notsatisfactory, Don’t 
Pay Forlt. Write today for BOOKLET No. 3 of 
Cut Prices, Samples, Model: and Easy Measuring. 


ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS CO., New York City 














































Dapeses 
largely ona 

edge of ihe whole truth 
al-out self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


Ulustrated) 
by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2,00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan 














receives the most attention. 











Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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‘attainment of unity, freedom, and govern- 


ings the old colonial has become so pop- 
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“No other land is richer in history or 
more affluent in art than Belgium. In 
none have devout, industrious, patriotic 
and gifted sons told their country’s story 
more attractively. By pen and in print, on 
canvas, in mural decoration, in sculpture, 
in monuments of bronze and marble, in 
fireplaces and wood-carving, the story ma 
be read as in an illuminated missal. Bel- 
fries, town-halls, churches, gild-houses, 
have each and all a charm of their own.” 
We are carried in an interesting narrative 
from the days when ‘‘all Gaul was divided 
into three parts,” through the days of the 
great Charlemagne, the terrible days of 
the Spanish oppression down to the final 


ment in 1830. 

Mr. Griffis constantly brings out the 
numerous and vital points of contact be- 
tween American and Belgic history, and’ 
incidentally describes some of the more 
famous works of art, altho the main theme 
of his book is historical and not artistic. 


Northend, Mary H. Colonial Homes and 
Their Furnishings. Pp. 237. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $5. 


In our modern architecture and furnish- 


ular that this comprehensive work seems 
to fit right into the present needs and 


uses. Nothing pertinent to the title has 
been omitted—exteriors, interiors, door- 
ways, staircases, wall-papers, furniture 


suitable for every room, and unique china, 
glass, silver, and pewter. 

The photographs, in wonderful profu- 
sion, add much to the delight of the book, 
and the personal element is accented by 
individual illustrations and citing of extant 
copies and types of the “colonial” in 
every line. 

It would be difficult to designate the 
greatest charm of these interesting pages, 
but the illustrations and descriptions 
of ‘‘Chippendale,” ‘‘Heppelwhite,’’ and 
“Sheraton” are especially exhaustive and 
engrossing. 

New England, naturally, abounds in 
relics of those interesting days, and almost 
every specimen is connected with some 
historical celebrity or event, all of which 
the author incorporates into the material 
of her book and in a most charming way. 


Lamb, igo 4 aad Mann and H. S. Morris. 
Tales from S eageare, lates ~ ~~. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 208" 92 Phitadely ia: J. 
pincott Co. $3.50. 

There are many people who have de- 
rived their earliest knowledge of Shakes- 
peare from the beautiful ‘‘ tales” of Charles 
Lamb and his sister. These reverent and 
gifted Shakespearians selected the plays 
they thought best suited to the minds of 
children, and the result was a brief sum- 
mary in classic tho simple English of sev- 
eral tragedies and comedies. To these 
Mr. W. S. Morris has added other Shakes- 
pearian stories. The two volumes are 
handsomely bound in cloth and gold. 


No Offense.—‘‘ I thought I told you 
not to eat any porterhouse steak without 
my permission.” 

““ So you did, doc; so you did.” 

“Then why are you disobeying my 
order? ” 

“This won’t delay the paying of your 
bill, doc; this steak is being paid for by 
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my friend here.”—Houston Post. 
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Merchants — Does your lighting make 
your store attractive—does it exhibit 
goods to best advantage ? 


Employers—Are employes able to pro- 
duce accurately; or does fatiguing light 
reduce production and cause errors, 
seconds, and breakage? 


Alba Lighting 


Fixtures 


give ideal commercial lighting — far in ad- 
vance of that prevalent in 90 per cent of 
stores, offices, and workrooms. 


The best lighting will probably cost no 
more than you are now paying. 


realize the difference ? 


Illuminating Help 


Sénd floor and ceiling plans, stating height of ceiling, and for what purpose you wish to use the 


space, and we will plan your lighting without charge for the service. 


For eg Offices and other Public*Places — send for Catalogue No 47-O, Alba Lighting 


ixtures, 


Semi-indirect Illumination. 


Boston and Toronto 
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Examine Your Lighting z 





Alba Lighting Fixture No 15022 
Why not test Alba Globes and Shades in one or two places and 
Your dealer has Alba or can get it. 


For home lighting—send for Illustrated Catalogue No 42-O or Book No 49-0 on 
For Principles of Lighting—send for Book No 48-O on Scientific Illumination, ~ 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
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STAMMERING 


positively cured. Our natural methods perma- 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 





nently restore natural speech. Cured pupils every- Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
where. Write for free advice and literature. pots Williams din. Diemise Meeules 
THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 538 West 27th Street. New York 
BERLIN, CAN, Write Y our *tiustrated booklet. Free. 
RATT “50” 





Long Stroke Motor 
4% x 5% 


Electric Starting and Easy Control makes the Pratt-Fifty a Car for Women to Drive 


showing Lag gg ge view of all models, and giving you se 
Get rhapesgacdiy stan oars by which to value any car. We have a_bus' 
ropesition for you. Our goul for 1913 is a “* Pratt Car”’ in every locality, If there 
en’t one in your neighborhood — if there isn’t a Pratt dealer near you, it will be 
to your material advantage to write or wire and let us know. 
THREE DISTINCT MODELS 
Pratt 50, 122-inch wheel base, electric-starter and electric lighting system. Price $2,150.00 
Pratt 40, 120-inch wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting system. Price $1,850.00 
Pratt 30, 114-inch wheel base, Prest-O-Starter and electric lighting system. Price $1,400.00 
Elkhart Werriage & Harness Mfg. Company, Eikhart, Indiana 
Licensed under Dyer patents, 657.650—885.986 and 921,963 
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Gray & Davis 
Electric Starting . 
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11-in, Upholstery. 





Just Taste the 
Toasterette _ 


whole wheat that makes ther 
eating such an enjoyable pleasure. 
oe are one of many 


EDUGATOR 
GRAGKERS 


So youcan serve them—anyti 
anywhere—knowing positively that 
they're the utmost in pure, nutritious 
quality. 

Try Toasterettes today—with 
your soup or salad. 

And when you're ordering, get 
a tin of Educator Wafers, too. 
Spread with rich, creamy butter, 
they're a most refreshing change 
from bread. 


Be sure to look for the name Educator 
on every package and cracker. 


h = food, quali 
who appreciate a pure it 
product that’s will svete and in 
good demand, the Educator Cracker 
ion is tionally attractive. 


Write for it. 


mt fam Glo 
JOHNSON Epucator Foon Company 
29 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


























Make Clear Complexions 
by “lubn ” the — & making them work 


impurities from the 
oo A warding 3 also). 
onderful curatives os constipation & very val- 


we ba, neuralgic & rheumatic cases. 
simply soft, eerte les filled with 
the PU PUREST & HIGHEST- PRICED olive 
oil in the world. They slip tastelessly down the 
throat, cay at the pulp of « gape. Food 
value, 97 per 
ail rer harmfully adulterated 
“oliveoils.” In Royal-Olvules purity is 
Highest awards at St. Louis & Paris 
Box of 120 Royal-Olvales $1.00 
Sample Box, 24 Royal-Olvales 25c 


Thomas Martindale & Co. 
1001 Market St., (Est. 1869) Philadelphia 
Cable addres: MARTINDALE 




















THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


MERICAN literature has been singu- 

larly rich in dialect verse. This is 
natural, for in so cosmopolitan a land, 
where the language of the people is spoken 
by many thousands who have learned it 
after they have reached maturity, writers 
are sure to be attracted by picturesque 
foreign variations of the usual idiom. The 
late Will Carleton wrote admirably the 
speech of rustic New England; John Hay 
and Bret Harte have put into memorable 
verse the expressive phrases of the West. 
But for the most part the dialect poet has 
dealt with the speech of the immigrant. 


So Charles Godfrey Leland told in Ger-| 


man-English the events of Hans Breit- 
mann’s checkered career; so William 
Drummond wrote the French-English - of 
the Canadian habitant; so many poets 
have written Irish-English, Thomas 
Augustin Daly is a pioneer in the literary 
use of the Italian-English dialect. Read- 
ers of The Catholic Standard and Times 
(Philadelphia) and the New York Evening 
Sun are familiar with his graceful and 
musical studies of the comedies and | 
dies which make up the life of the Italian 
in America. His recent book ‘‘Madrigali” 
(David McKay) contains a number of these, 
one of which was quoted in another column 
last week. But it contains also many poems 
not in dialect, poems simple and beautiful, 
strongly spiritual and strongly Celtic. In 
the lines which we reprint below Mr. Daly 
describes a commonplace incident with 
such sincerity and skill as to make his 
readers share his emotion. 


The Magic Apple 
By THOMAS AUGUSTIN DALy 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 
Tho years becloud it, never may they sever 
Its lovely essence utterly from earth; 
Never a joy was born but hath rebirth. 
There was a sunset lost, long, long ago, 
An autumn sunset seen through orchard boughs. 
A boy’s eyes brightening in the amber glow 
Gave to his mind no more of it to house 
For the delight of manhood’s pensive days 
Than the bare memory of time and place; 
So nigh forgot it seemed 
As something he had dreamed. 
Yet now the man, before whose boyish ken 
The glory melted on the evening breeze, 
Knows it lived on, for he hath found again 
His long-lost sunset of the orchard trees. 


A penny tribute to a swarthy vendor 
Hath filled for me this city street with splendor. 
A meager apple! yet its crusht pulp drips 
A long-forgotten savor on my lips, 
A rare, faint essence tasted once before, 
But only once, and suddenly I find 
The honeyed gush hath loosed a long-locked door, 
And all the olden splendor floods my mind. 
A care-free lad I stand, 
An apple in my hand, 
And watch the amber glory grow and wane. 
I feel upon my cheek the evening breeze. 
Joy lives forever! I have found again 
My long-lost sunset of the orchard trees! 


Mention of the poet of the immigrant 
brings us naturally to think of Ellis Island. 
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OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, deli- 
red cious and healthful 


ede Mark on Every Package 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
‘aaa Dorchester, Mass, 




























R LLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. Improved’* 
os no tacks, Inventor’s 


signature on Lhecwthe bho. 
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‘ake Robinson 
‘lectric Light Baths 
Yn Your Ow nHome! 
Health, Vigor, Life Thru Light 


Only 2c to 4c fora life-pulsing, invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening Electric Light Bath in 
your own home—taken just as conveniently 
with this Robinson Electric Light Bath Cabi- 
net as you would step into and out of a tub. 

Enter the cabinet—turn the switch—and the 
myriad rays of light infuse your whole system 
with a new, lasting feeling of real life. 


Makes a New Being of You 

Gives you all the benefits of the Turkish bath 
with the tonic effect of electric light rays in addi- 
tion—a natural health aomarres, ‘for Light is Life. 
Cleanses and keeps the skin clear, the body full 
of om the a quick and active, 

and- . 

somely iliustrated, 
giving ¢ complete in- 
ormation —— 


Life Thra Light, 2) 

describing in detail 
this wonderful Cab- 
inet, is ready to be 
sent to sure 
you write for it—a 
postal card will do 

today. 
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To Miss Cleghorne the increasing multi- 
tudes of new citizens from the old coun- 
tries appear much as they did to Robert 
Haven Schauffler in his “Scum o’ the 


Earth.” She, too, sees in them the bear- 
ers of fresh joy and vigor to the country 
of their adoption. Into her brief poem 
(which we take from Everybody’s Maga- 
zine) she has put some effective pictures 
and some sound argument. 


Salem Hills to Ellis Island 


By SARAH'N. CLEGHORN 


A single sleighbell tinkling down 
The virgin road that skirts the wood 
Makes poignant to the lonely town | 
Its silence and its solitude, 


A single taper’s timid. flare 
Makes darker, by its feeble light, 
The cold. and empty farmsteads square 
That blackly loom to left and right. 


And she who sews, by that dim flame, 
The patient quilt spread on her knees, 

Hears from her heirloom quilting-frame 
The frolic of forgotten bees. 


Yea, all the dying village thrills 
With echoes of its cheerful past, 

The golden age of Salem Hills— 
Its only golden age? Its last? 


From out those hills a voiceless cry 
Along the seaward valley rolls: 
Hear it. great ship, and forward ply 
With thy rich freight of venturous souls! 


Hear it, O thronging lower deck, 

Brave homestead-seekers come from afar, 
And crowd the rail and crane the neck! 

Jn Salem Hills your homesteads are. 


Where flourish now the brier and thorn 
The barley and the wheat shall spring, 
And valleys standing thick with corn 
(Praise God, my heart!) shall laugh and sing. 


College students who write verse usually 
write of scenes and events removed as far 
as possible from class-room and campus. 
Mr. J. Carlisle Peet, who contributes to 
The Yale Literary Magazine the verses 
which we reprint below is no exception to 
this rule. But he writes with spirit and 
effectiveness, the influ- 
ence of Kipling, and yet expressing his own 
personality. 


showing clearly 


The Drivers 


By J. CARLISLE PEET 


In the roar of the white-streaked rapids 
And the boom of the deep green falls, 
In the creak of the straining sluices,; 
The voice of our master calls. 
For we are the river’s servants 
And we bide by the river’s will, 
For him is our toil and labor, 
And his is the right to kill. 
Our strength is the strength of the waters 
That foam on the jagged rocks, 
That boils in the deep dark eddies, 
And tears at the sluice-gate blocks. 
And out through the black-walled forests 
That over the whirlpools bend, 
We follow the trail of the river 
Till we come to the river’s end. 


Small time shall there be for sleeping, 
When the boom-logs shiver the ice, 

We gamble our lives with the river, 
But the river holds loaded dice. 
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such as “Linen Eponge,”” 


Crash,’’ ‘ 
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range of new shades. 
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Samples of any of the above lines (except the 
bordered materials) will be mailed free upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. & 34th St., New York 


1913 
Dress Linens & Cottons 


Dress Linens—The assortment this season fully equals | 
that. of previous years, embracing all the newest weaves and 
colorings which are being used by the leading Paris modistes. 


Among the Dress Linens will be found many novel _weaves, 
“‘Basket Weave Crash,”’ 
‘Crépe Linen” and Linen ‘““Tweeds,”’ 
the more staple weaves in the French, Irish and Austrian 
Most of the above are shown in white and a complete 


**Cossack 
as well as all 


Cotton Fabries—Decided novelties in the Cotton Fabrics 
will be shown, comprising Bordered Crépes, Ratines, Voiles 
and Linens in white and colors, French Tuscan Crépes, 
Velours, Ratines in solid colors, two-toned Diagonal and black 
and white effects, French Crépes and Voiles printed and 
embroidered in pompadour style on white and tinted grounds, 
Voile Messidor in neat floral and bordered designs, Silk Stripe 
Voiles, printed Handkerchief Linens, English Ottoman Cords, 
Embroidered St. Gall Swisses, Poplins, Repps, Dimities and an 
exclusive range of the celebrated D. & J. Anderson’s Ginghams. 


Shirtings—Scotch and English Madras, 
Satin Broche, Crépes, Printed French Percales, Silk Mixed 
“Peau de Crépe,’ 
for ladies’ waists and men’s shirts. 


Russian Cords, 


> the best silk fabric 






















Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted free. Send for descriptive pamphlet 

“*a’’ and listof offerings. Large or small 
amounts furnished. Highest references, 
Established 1883. Clients in 32 States, 








is pure. 

Untouched 
from the factory of 
Peter Moller at the 
Norway fisheries till it 


reaches you. It is free 
from disagreeable 


Taste and Odor 
Moller’s Oil is 
easily digested 
and does not 
“repeat.” 


Sold only in flat. oval bottles 
never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 


Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents New York 
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fag bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 

until you get our big new catalog and 

Seas prices ane @ marvelous new offer. 
bed A . Write it now. 

lamps, 


see rake RearW heels, 
TIR ES couster br aad par half usual prices. 


Rider Agents here are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires aad sundries. Write today. 
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PORTABLE 
GOLDEN GEM 





Use. 
Over 69,000 in operation pearly Re eolt 
througb recommendsiion 


Purchase through your Stationer 
If be can‘t supply you “aud temittance td 
Terundettt wot eatitactogy wig 30 daye 
G. GANCHER £422:48. 7, 
AGENTS WANTED aumyummnd 
THE FAMILY Shoe Stretcher 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 
Corns, Bauions, Callonses stop ne and disap- 
pear if you remove the cause. The Improved 
Family Shoe Stretcher, the greatest device of the 
age for foot-ease, (look at the picture), stretches 
the shoe where ‘it should be stretched. Currs 
corns, bunions, tender spots without medicines, 
pecause it removes pressure which is the cause of 
all foot trouble, Makes your shoes fit perfectly 
and wear longer; immed intely modaens 
ease and comfort—eventuall Derleat foo! 
Lasts a lifetime. Endomed | by eae 
and chiropodists, Made in two sizes, 
mien’s and women's—in ordering, 
state which size is desired. Price. 
Bort 00 delivered, money 
Write today for free booklet, 
ine full purticulars with list of best 
things for foot comfort, 


Dept.74 Buffalo, N. Y. 






















corn rubs— 
no more corn 


THE PEDICURE CO., 
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Flower 


The New Hybrid African 
Daisy, with its petals of 
many delicate hues and 
its center of deep black, 
will make a wondrous 
appeal to those who take 
pride in their gardens. 


It is a flower of distinct 

beauty, yet it requires no 

particular skill or attention to grow. 
Any climate—any soil, will do. 


We have prepared a quantity of trial packets 
—one will be mailed you upon receipt of ten 
cents in coin or stamps. 


Sectbuns Se 


‘The Most Reliable Seeds” 


If used by you this Spring} will insure you 
success with your garden. 


Our 1913 Catalog is well worth having; a 
copy will be sent you with the trial packet of 
seeds, as well as a beautiful color plate repro- 
duction of a group of Hybrid African Daisies. 

J.M. THORBURN & CO. 
33-H Barclay St., 
New York 








Plant the 


ro New Berries 


Old kinds are not good enough now. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years standard varieties 
have been made to yield far heavier, and 
produce bigger, better berries. Brand- 
new kinds of the greatest value have been 
discovered. 

There is Macatawa, the new blackberry—absolutely 
hardy and with berms three inches around; and Giant 
Himalaya Berry, which grows thirty feet a year and 
bears ten tons an acre, 

These, and many others, are described in the 1918 Rerrydale Berry 
Book—a unique — full of inspiration and information. Send 
today for a copy—~Free. 


A. MITTING, Berry Specialist 
Berrydale Experiment Gardens, Literary Ave., Holland, Mich. 
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“How to Have Roses” 


FREE—this b-autifu‘ly illustrated, 
authoritative booklet by William C, Barry, 
expert rose culturist. nts suggestions on se- 
lection, planting an Write a request on a post 

AY. Also “ask for 73rd Annua 1 Catalogue 
of ‘The Most Complete Nursery Stock in America, 


er & 

















Gregory’ s “Honest? : SEEDS 


produce the best of crisp vegetables 
and beautiful Contino ol us prove this in your 
garden by trying the follow’ 


Season's Lettuce & i Radish 10c 


A upply mail large packet each of Ma: 
Curled Simpson Lettuce, Scarlet Globeand 
Radish. Choicest strains of finest sorts, Enough for 
several sowin; popu! 
eine ary Catalog. waco 


nine ciclo 


gs. Orderas ‘the jar collection,’* 
to bette ta all 
and syd ge cola, Giv di 
Ask for your copy to-day. Sent FREE on 
J. J. HW. GREGORY & SON 
423 Elm Bt» Marblehead, Mass. 
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. 
Full many a stone shall witness 
A life that the falls have won, 
What matter the toll of the drivers 
If the work of the drive be done? 


Theodosia Garrison has been producing 
very little verse of late. What she has 
written keeps to the accustomed high level 


of her work. In these lines from Harper’s 


Magazine she combines epigrammatic brev- 
ity with richness of phrase. 


Transients 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


They are ashamed to leave so soon 
The Inn of Grief—who thought to stay 
Through many a faithful sun and moon, 
Yet tarry but a day! 


Shamefaced I watch them pay the score, 
Then straight with eager footsteps press 

Where waits beyond its rose-wreathed door 
The Inn of Happiness. 


I wish I did not know that here, 

Here too—where they have dreamed to stay 
So many and many a golden year— 

They lodge but for a day. 


A translated poem has seldom all the 
power of the original. But this ‘‘Can- 
tiga,”” which appeared in The Bellman, 
gives a vivid impression of Manrique’s 
quaint Spanish cynicism. 

Cantiga 
After the Spanish of Manrique, 1440-79 
By THOMAS WALSH 


Let him whose time hath come to go 
Put never faith where he must part; 
Forgetfulness and change of heart 

Are penalties the absent know. 

You would be loved—a lover you?— 
Then pay your court incessant there, 
For hardly are you vanished ere 

Remembrance goes as lightly too. 

Be done with idle hope, and start 
Let him, whose time hath come to go; 

Forgetfulness and change of heart 
Are penalties the absent know. 


The London Academy prints this poem. 
It is old-fashioned in its formality, but it 
has notes of sincerity and beauty. 


Fealty 
By BERNARD MOORE 


When my Lady hath Pleasure and friends to 
spare, 
And riot of roses strewed in her path of days, 
And Laughter ringing carillons into the air, 
She needs not me: I travel the lonely ways. 


When my Lady hath Youth uplifting a song 
Like the twitter of birds in a springtime haw- 
thorn bough, 
And round.her the notes of a merry-mad music 
throng, 
She needs not me: my music is sad and low. 


But when my Lady hath Sorrow to stress her 
heart, 

And Pain brings up to her eyes the ghosts of 
Fear, 

And music of Youth and laughter and joy depart, 

Then she will need me: and lo! am I not here? 


Here I stand at the gateway and vigil keep, 
Waiting the summoning sob or the calling sigh; 

Ready to stay her tears, should my Lady weep; 
Happy if Sorrow forever may pass her by. 
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Write Today for our new 1913 


FREE CATALOGUE 
-of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


REE 


SHRUBS, PLANTS, 

VINES, ROSES, etc. 

Grown by us in the 

most favored spots 
of sunny 


ta 








Our new catalogue describes and 
prices all stock grown by us in our im- 
mense nurseries—embracing almost 
every variety of citrus and deciduous fruit and 
ornamental trees, vines, plants, shrubs, ever- 
greens. palms. roses,etc. It also lists and describes 
LUTHER BURBANK’S CREATIONS in plums and wal. 
nuts, of which we are cial pr 
and distributors, 

We ship to all parts of the world. Prompt at- 
tention and safe delivery guaranteed, All Rook 
warranted true tu name. 


Our Book—“ California Horticulture” 
is a veritable cyclopedia of information. It. is 
he result of our 28 years’ experience; tells what, 
when and pad to plant, prune and care for stock, 
Describes varieties of trees and plan 
Beautifully ‘ilustrated. 120 pages. Sent otants 
for 25c (coin or stamps). 
Price catalogue sent free 


FANCHER oCmErE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Roeding, Pres. ot igr. 


x F Fresno, California 
*zstablished ‘888. ” paid, up Capital $200,000 
































Star or Wonder Blackberry 


A wonder indeed! in growth, in excellence, in productive- 
ness. Berries large and luscious, bears in clusters like a gtape 
for two months. A single plant has yielded over two bushels 
ina year. Headquarters for St. Regis Ever- 
bearing, the best red Raspberry, and Caco, by 
far the choicest of al] hardy Grapes. A full 
assortinent of Strawberries, Raspberries, Black+ 

rries, Grapes, Currants and Gooseberries; 
. Garden Rovts, Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs 

and Vines, Evergreen and Shade Trees, Roses, 
Hedge Plants, etc. Illustrated descriptive cata- 
log, replete with cultural instructions, free to 
everybody. Established 1878; 200 acres; quality 
unsurpassed; prices low. 


«J. T. Lovett, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 











and Almanae for 1913 has 224 var oh —_ 
colored plates of fowls true to life. by tells 


about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
— and theiroperation. Al) abou 
jouses and how to build them. ‘It’s an encyea 
Bea oie of chickendom, You read it, Only L5e, 
HOEMAKER, Box 908 Freeport, Ill, 


POULTRY MONEY 


Get in line for your share for 1913. 
big free Look, ‘Profitable Poultry and 
Egg Produc: tion,” tells how — illustrates 
and describes 
C Y P H E R S INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
The World’s Standard Poultry Equip- 
ment. Book filled with successes of prace 
tical poultry raisers and latest methods, 
244 pages, — Write for your 
copy today. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR co., 



















sb 





Dept. 162, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





, Latest Book practical Bay 180 seautitu 
tures. Latest improved methods to raise poul 
Allabout world’s famous Runner Ducks, 52 other 
pence 4 pure-bred poultry. This Book, lowest 
s, fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM. Box 66. Clarinda, lowa 


5 55 BREED Hh -ccragys Turkeys, 


also _tngunatere,, On ‘ee Collie 
md 4c for = ‘oul book 
and Price List ved 


Incubator Catal 
H.H. HINIKER, 202, Mankato. Minn. 





Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 











Automatic Standard Incubator 
Used by leading poultry raisers. Rated stand- 
ard by experts, with 28 points of excellence. 
Chicks come large and vigorous because 
right conditions of heat, air and moisture. 
Fair price. Freight paid. Ca‘ free 

P. M.WICKSTRUM, Box 172, Lincoln, Neb. 
Pratt Food Co., Eastern Iistributors, Phila.,Pa. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Biltmore Nursery Books 
A BOY SINGER’S LUCK 
show you how (1) NEVI LONG-HAIRED youth wearing a 


worn velvet coat, threadbare trousers, 

7 OU see. justas the camera saw and patched and broken shoes wandered 
them,scores of charming land- || into the Plaza Hotel in New York the other 

scape effects that youmay dupli- || night and seated himself in the lobby. 

cate in your own home grounds : 

at small cost, with the superior, || When the house detective demanded to 


thrifty trees, shrubs and hardy || know who he was and what he wanted, HELEN’ S 


plants grown at Biltmore Nursery, 


“ BILTMORE NURSERY CATALOG” the young man said he was Theodore F AV ORITE FL OWERS 
A guide to the cultivated plants of || Kittay, a singer, and that he had come to 


North America, 196 pages, 212 illus- 
















ce sing the hotel to look for a chance to get :»hear- Yielding a Wealth of Blooms 
=) “FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS” ing. . Several women passing overheard 5 Packets FREE 
, se yell ypc empl A the conversation, and insisted that Kittay To get our beautiful Spring catalogue to 
way. 64 pages. be allowed to sing. He was taken into the || #5 ™any lovers of flowers as possible, we will 
“HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS ** parlor aud sang 90: well that. his hearers mail you five packets of the well-known va- 


Fulldescriptions and complete pic- ? < “ Ticties: Joseph’s Coat of Many Colors, Snap- 
tures of perennial vlants and || compared his voice with those of some: of |] dragon, The Golden Coreopsis, Giant Larkspur 
their uses. 64 pages. the well-known grand-opera tenors. When and Mixed Four-o’clock, and our catalogue in- 
“THE IRIS CATALOG” vo : : 2 cluded, if you will send us your name and 
Magnificent flowers shown in all Kittay had finished, a World reporter, who |} address and FIVE cents in stamps to cover 


the colors of nature, A fascinating || was making the round of the hotels in that |} mailing. 
book, 16 pages. 


Write today for the book you need || part of the city, took him in tow and they The catalogue contains all the Flower and 
































most if you intend to plant soon. : Vegetable novelties for 1913, and much reli- 
BILTMORE NURSERY went down Fifth Avenue together. The} able information explaining in detail how to 
C. : . e's lant. One million packets will be distributed 
Box 1629 Biltmore, N.C. }| newspaper man had Kittay sing as they |{ Piet year. May we add your name toour list? 
walked, hoping that he might attract the WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
attention of some person of means who/|] Est. 1845 47 Vesey Street, New York 
a pps SEED pane gael oe might be willing to give him a boost. In —— 
] front of the St. Regis they met Mrs. Edward HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE 
MEANS TO ¥ OU W. Breitung, whom the reporter knew, ; To getournew!S18 catalogue, “E 
in al ches of Horticultu: P i Ww i ? i , im- thing jen’ pages, 
lL. : Sains os torrie om beeen ture: oducts, | and in a few minutes Kittay found him ares heer Ciao a vg fa 
< Full directions as to when, how and wi what togrow togetthe |self in her apartment in the hotel, sur- flowers), send us ten cents in stamps, 


5, Landscaping your home grounds at small expe: Linge parcel pom stampa nam- 

















This. book of, 128 Srpmnutifully ilustates, mailed on | rounded by a little audience which had aper, and we wiil send you 
application. Write today. 1 io fal of just the information you ‘ ; free ot fe fa mous 50c Henderson Col- 
aoe come for jo your p been collected from among Mrs. Breitung’s lection of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 

° * or 
FREE SEEDS :i:. isend you ol =t a4 acquaintances who happened to be in the Be,sndvwillalso send ournewbooklet, 
convince f the quality of our Northern G tock. Wdi : : - ‘ “ GardenGuideand Record,” aconden: 

1 May's Selection of Colossal Pansies; ies; May King building at the time. Again Kittay aG= comprehensivebookletofculturaldirec- 

Lettuce, the new early Head Variety. Aaa Au. quitted himself creditably, and the result tions and general garden information, 
Ss é 
* ies MAY & CO. Sinnesor was that the woman promised to help him PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
find a position, and the manager of the| [iiamaesslbeibeanianea Mow. Tork: City 











hotel gave him a five-dollar note. Kittay, Wonderful Fall -Bearing 


O who had had little to eat for several days, Str 

St art an rch a ide! hurried to the nearest restaurant that awberries 
would admit one in his costume, and the|| {ivr Bis money maker! 300 plrie cerke May ieided 
from Aug. 23 to Nov.11 nearly 400 quarts which gold for 


per qt. The past season (1912) we 
had fresh strawberries every dayfrom 
ib 






reporter went to The World news rooms 
and wrote the story. Here is the boy’s 
fi D WOODLAWN | NURSERIES, sun. od history: 

aah werRoad, Rochester, N 


Theodore Kittay was born twenty-five 
years ago in Bjiala Czerkoff in the Prov- 


All About Poultry Keeping. ince of Kiza, Poland. At seven his sweet 


’s Pr ROBERT ESSEX, well and powerful ‘“‘koll” was admired by the 
It’s Profits. Crroughout America, after 8 cantors of the synagog. His father, Meye 
Quarter Century’s Experience in all all Branches of Poul. spas due se > SY: nag' 8. * ‘ ’ eyer 
ae -Keeping telle ow to Sede ren chok va ey ahtabiy; to Kittay, only fairly successful as a dry- 

Ouse: orrectl; onom 
ceed. ‘Alno all about America's Largest Line of ta. | g00ds merchant, was glad to have the boy 
tiinformation, valuable alice to Fanciers Farmers, Be study music if he could get sufficient em- 


inners and FREE. by ee 1 nt to pay for his lessons and hel > 
St Ba ; on ploymen a I 









PI 
Big stock of hest varieties at very low 
prices, Pliunu Farmer, Idaho and Royal 
Purple Raspberries, also Blackberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants and Grapes. 30 
years’ experience. Catalogue free. 
L. J. Farmer, Box 897, Pulaski, N. ¥ 
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“i Bharid ie out the family income a bit. 
— He afterward became a head singer in the 
Towa Jewish Sabbath-school. On great religious 

















—e Roses, P lants, Seeds, days such as Rosh Hashonah and Yom 


Bulbs, Vines, | Kippur he was soon installed as cantor, or 


Salzer’s cms 














bear big crops. Plant them 
on Shrubs, etc., * . of Deautivulflowersand Jue ere tee 
ys, by mail, post. | leader and soloist. At sixteen years old ide Flower Garden | 16c Vegetable Garden 
Ms paid. Safe ar- | he was able to pay his way at the Warsaw A large packet each | Big packet each of 6 
rival and satis- * = 7 of elegant Asters, | finesorts: Earliest Cab- 
a: factionguaran- | Conservatory. Later he went to the con- lovely Sweet Alyssum, | bage, Shorthorn Car- 
i teed. 59 years : , Kief d finally finist we showy Petunias, bril- | rot, Early Cucumber, 
— | . servatory at Kief, and finally finished his liant Poppies, blue | Prizehead Lettuce, 
ar of fair dealing. 3 ° s Cornflower and | Assorted Onions and 
‘4 Hundreds of | musical education, as far as seemed profit- stately Cosmos, 6 | Flashlight Radish. 
S ger! my Pol, Mind able, at the Imperial Conservatory at St. flaunts Le large packets 16c, 
finamentai |Petersburg. By this time he was able to Sendstcantget wos egress 
or es : Trees. 1,200 inerease his earnings by giving piano Tomato ‘‘Red Riding Hood”’ extra, 
ag es, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown, 47 ro oret 
ce. greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- | lessons. Zooks FREE 
> of hiums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, All of this Meyer and Rebecca Kittay rcccantse dean 
are. the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment , ° P Ask on a postcard. Those ordering 
& of hardy’ Perennial Plants, which last for years. | told The World reporter with great joy and Po a abe ene ecg oe 
ye, 168-Page Catalog FREE. Send forit Today. | pride. As to what happened after they 4 eek eae 











JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Adams 8t. 


TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box 69, Painesville,Ohio | came to this country to Philadelphia to 514 La Crosse, Wis. 
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When an important letter jis lost 
or whenreports don’t inform— 
or when what you want is not 
there when you want it—then you 
need the right 


Globe“Wernicke 


WOOD AND STEEL 
Filing Equipment 
Globe-Wernicke filing equip- 
ment reduces system to simplicity. 
Made in styles and sizes for 
every equipment. There is 
| Globe-Wernicke filing equip- 
. ment even for that special work 
you perhaps thought required made-to- 
order files. All Globe-Wernicke file 


equipment is built on the unit principle 
--it grows with your business. 


Address Dept. V-810. 


She Gluobe“Weenicke Co, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
B h St N 0: 
mays Chicago, "281.235 So, Wabsish Ave. Rrond- 


Boston, 91-93 
Federal St.; Philadel shia, 1012-1014 
St.; Cincinnati, 123-134 Fourth Ave., f Chestaut 

















““ DON’T-SNORE” 


U. S. Patent 


Positively nsovente pencring and mouth 
reathing: ki he n ls open and 
seen allows anal breathing through 


the ni adjusted in a moment, 
Ni fortable, convenient Gold filled. “One 
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Dollar, post If unsatisfactory af- 
tor 80 dave eal mower refunded upon 
no. 


re." 
SBME DEVICE SALES CO. 
Leesburg, Va. 
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Safeguard the Health 
of Your Employees 
and your interest in their 
welfare will be reflected in 
their work. Do away with 
the roller towel menace 

K and order 


ScottissueTowels 


“Use like » Blotter” 


— individual towels of soft ab- 


2 
Ft 5 


ee 






































sorbent paper—a fresh one for | 
everyone, at every wash. They 
will prevent the spread of loath- 
some skin and eye diseases 
among your employees. 

The Scott Efficiency Bureau will pro- 
vide your pease | Man = such 
cooperation as will assure the eco- 
nomical use of ScotTissue Towels = 
and Toilet Papers, and will estimate 
on their cost in your office, factory 
or shop. 

Cost Data and Information 





s lowels 


today, lest you forget. 
Scott Paper Co. Pitiberenu. Ps. 
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| make a new start, late in November, 1911, 
they spoke with proud humiliation. Dry 
goods prospered no better at No. 1922 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, than 
in Ejiala Czerkoff. They were very near 
their last pennies. They wrote to Theo- 
dore, who was earning a considerable 
salary in Russia, tho it would not go far 
under the American cost of living. 

In fur overcoat, velvet hat, and other 
trappings of prosperity he came. He went 
to board with the Fishmans, sending word 
to his parents that he knew from the ex- 
perience of the great cantor Sireta, who 
| created a sensation in this country two 
year: ago, that this was the place for a 
singer to make money. He arrived early 
in November. Two weeks later his par- 
ents, their money nearly gone, came over 
to find out why he had as yet sent them 
nothing. They found him at the Fish- 
Mans’. 

He was no better off than they. But 
| the loyal Fishmans undertook to take care 
'of father, mother, Theodore, Judah, an- 
| other son, who the family believes has the 
| makings of a great artist, and the two girls, 
until times were better. 
| Theodore, having sought work yester- 

day by methods vain in New York, no 
matter how successful they may have been 
in St. Petersburg, upbraided his father. 

“Why,” he asked, ‘‘did you bring me 
from Russia, where I could at least sup- 
port myself and had a name, to this coun- 
try, where nobody ever heard of me and 
there is no chance? You asked me to 
come to help, and I am no more able to 
help you than you are to help yourself. 
You brought me here. Do something for 
me.’ 

‘““My son, my son,” pleaded the old 
man, ‘‘bring me some money. First of 
all, in this country one must have a few 
dollars. After that one can make a start. 
Bring me money and then perhaps I can 
find a way for your start. Go out and 
work. Push a cart. Drive a horse. For- 
get art for a few days and give me a little 
money.” 

Theodore went out into the street. He 
met a violin player he had known in St. 
Petersburg. They talked together and 
madeaplan. Last night Theodore Kittay 
went to the Hotel Plaza, where his friend 
the violin player worked. 





He was summoned to the Metropolitan 
Opera House next day and given a hear- 
ing before the officials and several prom- 
inent singers. He was no longer hungry 
when he appeared at the Opera House, 
but he wore the same old velvet jacket, 
frayed trousers, and broken shoes. The 
World tells what happened: 


Waiting to receive him were Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Pasquale 
Amato, barytone; Giuseppe Sturani, con- 
| ductor; F. C. Coppicus, head of the con- 
| cert department, and Willy Tyroler, assist- 
ant conductor. Half a dozen musical critics 
were on hand. 

The East-side singer was almost stunned 
by the presence of those who had come to 
hear his voice and he trembled as he stood 
on the stage, but the moment Tyroler 
struck the keys to begin a piano accompani- 
ment, Kittay’s self-composure returned. 
| His first offering was ‘‘Che gelida man- 
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Letters from 
Garden Enthusiasts” 


THE CRAGMERE 
1000 Riverside Drive 
New York City 











Dear Evelyn: 

You are responsible for a very jolly 
evening we spent last night and you 
couldn’t guess how if I gave you a 
thousand chances. Jim and I were 
planning our garden! Now don't 
gasp! We are really not going to 
move out and join you at Larchmont. 
You'll ask nght away where we get 
in a garden, twelve granite stories up 
in a city apartment! It’s very simple, 
dear,—just window boxes. 


We saw a lot of window boxes when 
we came up here. The Van Brunts 
had a perfectly gorgeous show and 
Jim has stocked all four of our front 
windows with nice big ones just like — 
theirs. Ever since you went out to 
Larchmont and we've been there to 
see you we've both had the hanker- 
ing for a bit of bloom of our very own. 


We had written a week ago for seed 
catalogsand last night these were care- 
fully gone over. We planned every 
square inch and it was really as inter- 
esting an evening as we have spent 
this winter. A check was sent with 
the order this morning. I remember 
you told me once how important it 
is to order early. Jim’s going to plant 
two boxes, | the othertwo. Whoever 
gets the best results will be known as 
head gardener through the year 191 3. 


Au revolr, J ANE. ’ 
January 27th, 1913. 


ROSE COTTAGE 
Larchmont, February Ist, 1913. 
Dear Jane: 

Well, to think you inveterate urban- 
ites should actually have caught the 
planting fever! Now you are in for 
it! You'll never get over the charm 
of growing things. Even those little 
window contrivances will give a lot 
of satisfaction. And you're beginning 
just right. You are doing on a small 
scale what all we experienced sub- 
urban gardeners do as a matter of 
course. About this time all of us have 
received the seed catalogs. We get 
out our pencils and plan every foot 
of next year's glory. Then off go our 
seed orders before the distressing 
rush,and the momentJack Frost disap- 
pears we are ready for operations. 
Write me what you and Jim ordered. 


EVELYN. 


Note:—For the latest announcements of high 
grade seedsmen see pages 252, 253 of this issue 
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ina’? from ‘‘La Bohéme.” This was fol- 
lowed by an air from ‘‘I Pagliacci.” As 
he sang an unusual scene took place. 
Thousands of ambitious singers. display 
their vocal wares on the stage of the Met- 
ropolitan in useless trials. The stage at- 
tendants and other attachés are used to 
them and pay no attention. 

But when the first rich notes of the pen- 
niless young man floated out over the 
empty seats and up to the boxes, the work- 
ers stopt. Soon they were gathered in 
listening groups behind the wings and in 
darkened corners. There was not a sound 
except melody until the last note had died 
away. 

After he had finished there were tears in 
his eyes and his hand shook as he pointed 
to the top gallery and said: 

‘“T came there once and heard the great 
Caruso sing.” 

“He has a warm, sympathetic voice, a 
beautiful voice, especially in the high 
notes,’ was Gatti-Casazza’s verdict. 

“In two months’ time I will tell you 
more. In that time he must be trained.” 

“THe has a wonderful voice,” said Amato, 
“and this is what I will do. I do not teach 
‘ singing, but I will take this boy and teach 
him for the two months without price, for 
he has a future. His voice is of good qual- 
ity. What he needs is physical, mental, 
and vocal repose for a time, with no worry. 
Then we shall hear a voice.” 





THE HEIR TO THE CALLAHAN 
FEUD 


F ever a person. was handicapped by a 
name it must be Hargis Callahan, the 
eleven-year-old son of Ed Callahan, the 
Kentucky mountain feudist who was shot 
last spring through the window of his little 
general store at Crockettsville, Breathitt 
County, by an ambushed enemy, suppos- 
edly a member of the Deaton clan. To 
begin with, the child’s surname was in 
that part of the State a pretty heavy bur- 
den, but when they christened him Hargis 
they more than doubled the load. Judge 
James Hargis, who, it is said, had hired men 
to kill many of his foes and who in turn was 
slain by his own son, was godfather to the 
boy, and held jointly with the elder Calla- 
han the feud boss-ship of Breathitt. But the 
youngster’s story does not end with the 
fearsome name; he is heir to the deadly 
feud and all its traditional hatreds, already 
feels the elemental passion of the vendetta, 
and can shoot as straight as a man. His 
sister, Mrs. Lillian Gross, who collected 
the evidence upon which the Deatons were 
indicted, says she is going to try to make 
him forget his father’s enemies, but she is 
not very hopeful of ever doing it. Our 
authority for these facts is a staff corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Post, writing 
from Winchester, Ky., the scene of the 
trial of a member of the Deaton clan. 
He says in part: 
Some people think the trial of the 15 


men of the Deaton clan, who, through a 
change of venue, are in court here, charged 
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Pennsylvania Station 


THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second Street 


All through trains to Jacksonville, and 
through cars to Southern Florida, New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast, and to resorts 
in the Carolinas and Georgia depart from 
and arrive at this station. 


The Manhattan End of the Chicago Short Line 


The “Broadway 


Pennsylvania Limited,” 
Limited,” the ‘‘24-Hour St. Louis,” and 
other good trains, connecting for all points 
in Southern California and Mexico, depart 
from and arrive at Pennsylvania Station 
every day in the year. 


The. Shortest and Best Route to Summer Lands 


IS THE 


FR PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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THE REAL LATIN QUARTER 
OF PARIS 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Charles Dana Gibson: “It is like a trip to Paris.” 


Inside glimpses of the world’s 
greatest Bohemia, profusely 
illustrated, $1.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers, New York 


Frederic Remington: “You have left nothing undone.” 





THIS TRIP CURES 
“THE BLUES” 


It’s a stay-at-home journey—little expense—no 
fatigue. You enjoy the odd sights without the fuss 
and muss and dust. You take this trip in your 
summer-porch rocking-chair—you §0, bx iling 
*Round the World’’ with Marshall P. Wilder, who 
conducts you to all the big and little LAUGHS along 
the way. ‘You'll enjoy every minute and forget the 
summer heat. Many Kodak pictures, too, in this 
delightful SUMMER BOOK. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York 


and London 
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ISK, 


The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 


Convenient for traveling. Light, 
dressy and comfortable. Do not 


heat the feet. 


Easy to put 


on and take off. 


4t all good 
Shoe Stores 








Your Children’s Teeth 


are a more important inheritance than a farm or a 
bank account. Good ones cost less than bad ones. 


STRAIGHT EDGE CRUSTLETS 


(Sample parcel by mail 10c. ) 


are the famous Straight Edge Bread dextrinized by 
slow heat -the way we make them for patients of 
several physicians and health specialists. 


STRAIGHT EDGE INDUSTRIES, 111 Manhattan St., New York 


RECORDING SOME OF THE IDEALS 
OF EMINENT LIVING AMERICANS 


Five Bran-New Books—The Leather-Bound Pocket Series 


INCLUDING: 

By Theodore Roosevelt. “The Conservation of 
Womanhood and Childhood.” 

By Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D.,LL.D. “The 
Misfortune of a World Without Pain.” 

By es Jennings Bryan. “The Signs of the 

mes.’ 

By Wilkam Elliot Griffis, D.D. LL. D. “TheCall 

of Jesus to Joy.’ 
y Charles Re eynolds, Brown, D. D. “The Latent 

En S 0! 

Each book 16mo in size, bound in dainty full flex- 


ible leather, and encased in neat box. Each 75¢ 
net; by mail, 78c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS €0., 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 























Portable 
Fireproof 


Garages, 


a at saa 
houses, implement 
shelters, etc. 
















In successful use over 4 a 


Pruden System complete Tn 


interlocking 
metal units. No framing. No wood. Permanent, 
yet easily erected or down. : Strong, hand: 
some, durable as masonry. te for catalog, 
giving name and model of your car. a paid 
east of Rockies. Immediate shipment from stock. 


METAL SHELTER CO., =,".n,0 


Subishbeaaal Sale Mifes why H St. Paul. Minn. 













<a ota sr 
oses itself. Clean and Sanitary. 


Opens with the foot. 


SSIS ease 


Outwears All Others 

Great Strength without Weight. No Unsanitary Corrugations 
Sold Direct From Factory. GUARANTEED. Circular Free 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 52 Farrar Street, LYNN, MASS. 











Real 





rstate 








NEW JERSEY 





\Princeton| 



















Noted for its handsome 
residences and charming 
| environment. No manufac- 
} turing. Convenientto both 
New York and Philadelphia 
—express train’service. 
Rentals from $300 -to 
$6000 a year. Furnished 
homes also for rent. 
Choice properties in 
other localities for sale or 
rent, furnished or unfur- 
nished. 
Walter B. Howe 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
New York Office - 56 Cedar Street 





SOUTHWEST FARMS 





ESCAPE THE COLD WINTERS 

Locate on a Southeastern Farm. Profitable 
lands $10 to $30 an acre—easy terms. Poultry, 
truck, and fruit pay $50 to $300 an acre. Un- 
excelled living conditions. Land lists and 
the “Southern ins magazine free. 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way, Room 57, Washington, D. C 





CALIFORNIA 





A Few Irrigated cres in San Joaquin Valley, 
California, me2:1s 1ess wo’ ro ye we ys and 
more profits Mild climate keeps crops grow- 
ing al! tiine. No severe cold nor excessive 
heat. $125 acre up. San Joaquin Valley new 
———— folder free. . Seagraves, 
Gen. Colonization Agent AT&SF Railway, 
1821 Railway «xchange, Chicago. 





ILLINOIS 





FINE SUBURBAN HOME 
for sale. A mile from business center county 
seat (pop. 3000). 10 acres, six in fruit. Seven 
room house. Creek runs_ through place. 
Ideal poultry farm. LEV. JONES, Tahestic 
Fruit Farm, Carmi, Ill. 
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as conspirators in the killing of Ed Calla. 
han,. will for all time put an end to tite 
feuds of Breathitt county. A jury could 
as easily change the ordained course of the 
stars or the sun or regulate the tides. 

The future of the feud is in the hands of 
this boy, who is in the hands of relentless 
Destiny or Fate—that something that has 
impelled from generation to generation old 
hates with long-forgotten causes. 

Hargis Callahan is the tragic figure of- 
the trial, to which 300 men and women— 
partizans of the Callahans and the Deatons 
—have come down from the mountains. 
He is so helpless before the driving force of 
the vendetta spirit. He must inherit the 
feud—just as he inherited the resemblance 
to his father or his religion or the politics 
of the Callahan clan, which*is Democratie, 

And instinctively this boy of 11 has 
accepted his heritage. His oldish, steel- 
gray eyes looked straight ahead and his 
jaw snapped as he said, “‘ I expect to get 
even for all this some day.” 

In the court-room, behind the lawyers 
for the prosecution, sits Mrs. Gross. She 
is a graduate of a woman’s college. It was 
she who, to track down her father’s slayers, 
rode through the mountains day and night: 
for two weeks after Ed Callahan was killed, 
She knows well the witnesses for the de- 
fense, and she prompts the prosecutors in 
cross-examination. : 

And she is fighting to break the spell of 
Destiny that has already placed its claim 
upon the child, her brother. 

*T am in this fight for the women of 
Breathitt county,” she said. ‘* The men 
fight, but the women suffer. It’s about 
time the feud came to an end. The trouble 
has been that no one was ever convicted. 

‘“T want to make Breathitt county so 

safe that no wife or mother in the county 
will have to worry when her husband or 
son goes out of doors. 
‘“T am doing this to save my little 
brother. He already has that hate in his 
eart. He understands. Our children get 
these hates early. They pass on from father 
to son. It’s so terrible! Our children are 
so helpless! They draw the feud spirit in 
with their breath. 

‘‘ T intend to take my brother away from 
Breathitt county. I am planning to send 
him to the Masonic Home at Louisville. I 
am going to try to educate the feud out of 
him. 

““ Oh, I know how hard it will be. It’s 
fighting fate—that’s what it is. But a 
start must be made somewhere and some 
time. I’ll do my best, and then if the feud 
keeps on, it won’t be my fault.” 

The Deaton retainers fiock together in a 
room at one end of the cour t-house corridor, 
and the Callahan followers flock by them- 


_| selves in a room at the other end. 


The feud ranks are tightly drawn even in 
the court-house. 

The clans sit around the oil stoves and 
spin the folk yarns of the mountains, re- 
view the old killings and fan the old hates— 
and yet, withal, they are so friendly ! 

The feuds in Breathitt have developed 
the expert witness. The alibi witness has 
become an institution. Men have been on 
the stand in this trial to testify that they 
saw certain of the accused persons some 
place else than the scene of the crime who 
have done similar service in three or four 
other Breathitt county murders. 





And there is also present in court every 
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day a grand jury ready to indict any one 
of the clans who threatens another or at- 
tempts to carry on the actualities of the 
feud in this blue-grass town. Judge Benton 
has given special warning to would-be 
intimidators. 

Big, strapping men are the mountaineers 
who have ,gathered here, but above the 
mass there loom up tragically large the 
slight figure of Ed Callahan’s boy, the heir of 
the feud and its hates, and that of his sister, 
who is trying to break the grip of Destiny. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Now We Know.—True courage is that 
noble quality of mind which makes us 
forget how afraid we are.—Puck. 





Not Quite.—‘‘Is he what you might 
eall a police captain at large? ”’ 

“No; he’s only out on bail.”—Town 
Topics. 





Even.—Gunman—‘ Ha! ha! I fooled 
ye all right. This here gun ain’t loaded.” 

“Don’t mention it, old top. That roll 
I gave you is stage money.’ —Life. 





Consoling.—Adam heard them blame 
the cost of living on the middleman. 

“The only thing they don’t blame on the 
‘first man,” he thankfully observed.—New 
York Sun. 





Getting His Bearings. — WoopcuHorrerR 
—‘‘ I seen a lot o’ bear tracks ’bout a mile 
north o’ here—big ones, too! ”’ 

Hunter — ‘“‘Good! Which way is 
south? ’’—Chicago Daily News. 





Pertinent Question. — Mistress -— 
“ Jane, we are going to have company for 
dinner, and I want to speak to you about 
the cooking.” 

Maip—“t Yessum; are they your rela- 
atives or your hushand’s? ”—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 





Weakening.—‘‘ Yes,”’ said the old man, 
“T find my strength is failing somewhat. 
I used to walk around the block every 
morning, but lately I feel so tired when I 
get half way round I have to turn and come 
back.”-—Woman’s Home Companion. 





In Their Steps.—‘‘ Look here, now, 
Harold,”’ said a father to his little son, who 
was naughty, “‘ if you don’t say your pray- 
ers you won’t go to Heaven.” 

“T don’t want to go to Heaven,” sobbed 
the boy; “I want to go with you and 
mother.”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Cousins to Solomon.—The story is told 
of a well-known traveler who on one jour- 
hey was much annoyed by a pedantic bore 
who forced himself upon him and made a 
great parade of his learning. The traveler 
bore it as long as he could, and at length, 
looking at him gravely, said: 

“ My friend, you and I know all that is 
to be known.” 

“ How is that?” said the man, pleased 
with what he thought a complimentary 
association. 

s» Why,” said the traveler, ‘‘ you know 
everything except that you are a fool, and 
L know that.”—London Evening Standard. 
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Wonder Route to | 
the Land of Wonders 


This is an age of going everywhere, 
of knowing every clime. But fa- 
miliarity has not lessened the witchery 
of California. California’s gay cities, 
her mountains, her sunshine, fruits 
and flowers, are fabled yet actual. 
See that your tickets read 


Southern Pacific 


e. 4 
Sunset Route ee 
New Orleans to Los Angeles and San Francisco 3 
Three Elegant Trains 
Sunset Limited, Train de Luxe, Weekly 


Sunset Express, Daily Sunset Mail, Daily 


The preferred route. Not only for the picturesque country traversed but for the 
train comforts which give edge to your enjoyment. 


Rock-ballasted, dust-free 
These advantages, with the genial 


Oil-burning locomotives eliminate smoke and cinders., 
road-bed. Electric block safety signals. 
climate, make this the natural winter route. 


Write for entertaining books. Sent free. 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


Room 13, 366 Broadway 
(Franklin Street) 


NEW YORK 


1158 Broadway 
(a7th Street) 


1 Broadway 
(Bowling Green) 












Write for our 
/ “BOOK OF DESIGNS’’, 


EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED in colors (mated 
ree,) showing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission, Colo- 
nial and Standard Bookcases, and howyou will save money 
by placing them in your home. The handsome designs, 
the rich finish, the removable non-bindin 
sence of disfiguring ircn bands, make 
than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our Prices are Lower than Others 
and bigh quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address 





doors, the ab- 
em far better 








Dept. B, Gunn Furniture Company, 





19 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Michig 
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The Scenic 
Hishway— 
Northern Pacific 
Railway 2 @ 


@No change of trains between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Spokane, Seattle 

.. Tacoma, Puget Sound points 
and Portland. 


@ Directly connecting North- 
ern Pacific trains de luxe from 
and to Duluth-Superior and 
between St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and Winnipeg. 


@Connection with Pacific 
steamships to the Orient, 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, etc. 


@ The line that originated and 
has made famous the “Great 
Big Baked Potato” as a feature 
of its dining car service. Pro- 
ducts from the Northern Pacific 
Poultry and Dairy Farm, too. 


@ Write for literature. 
A. M. CLELAND 


Generat Passenger Agent 
St. Paul 






@ Visit Yellowsti ne Park— 
Season 1913: June 15 to 
September 15. 
Panama-Pacific Ex position 
San Francisco, 1915. 





The ‘Allurements of 
Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German ‘‘Vater- 
land’’—the historic Rhine country, rich 
in awe-inspiring natural beauty, 
quaint medieval architecture and 
legendary lore. 


“HOW TO SEE GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA and SWITZERLAN D” 
by P.G. L. Hilken tells clearly and 
concisely what to see and how to see 
it—100 pages, over 200 fine illustra- 
tions, sent on receipt of roc, to- 
gether with rates and sailings oy the 
Baltimore-Bremen Service of the North Ger- 
man Llozd. which provides cabin-comfort 
without lurury, delicious meals, etc , at 
reasonable rates. 
Plan your tour now, write today to 
A. Schumacher & Co. 
167 8. Charles St. Baltimore, Md, 





THE 


LITERARY DIGEST 
Doesn’t Work There.—‘‘ Say, ma, who 
said, ‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be’?”’ 
‘** Some person who'd never lived in the 
suburbs, Tommie.’ fhe cect 





Her Ideal— Ture Inventor — ‘‘ That 
machine can do the work of ten men.” 

Visiror—‘‘ Gee whiz! My wife ought 
to have marriéd it! ’’—Puck. 





Crafty Agnes.—‘‘ Has Agnes achieved 
popularity in her suburban home? ” 

‘“'Yes; she keeps her doors wide open 
and her mouth tight shut.’”’-—Life. 





Last Extremity. —CLara—‘ May I bor- 
row your beaded belt, dear? ” 

Brss—‘ Certainly. But why all this 
formality of asking permission? ” 

“T can’t find it.”—Smart Set. 





Exactly.—‘‘ Eggs are getting so expen- 
sive that fried eggs will be used next for 
trimming women’s hats.” 

“Why not? I should think the effect 
would be chic.”’—Washington Herald. 





Difficult Advice—Lapy (to tourists’ 
agency official)—‘‘ I have nothing to de- 
clare. What shall I say?” 

OrriciaL—“ Say, Madam, 
have nothing to declare.” 

Lapy—‘ Yes; but suppose they find 
something? ’’—Punch. 


that you 





First Step.—‘‘ What is the first thing to 
consider in discussing the tariff? ”’ 

“Well,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
‘“ when a constituent wants to talk about 
regulating duties, the first thing you want 
to do is to find out what line of business he 
is in.”"—Washington Star. 





A Wild Throw.—Judge M. W. Pinckney 
at a recent banquet recalled an incident 
to show that there is some humor associated 
with such a serious thing as the law. In 
Dawson City a colored man, Sam Jones 
by name, was on trial for felony. The 
judge asked Sam if he desired the appoint- 
ment of a lawyer to defend him. 

“No, sah,” said Sam. “I’s gwine to 
throw myself on the ignorance of the cote.’, 
— Everybody's Magazine. 





Better Yet.—“ If the high cost of living 
keeps on, the rich themselves will feel the 
pinch of it.’’ 

The speaker was Brand Whitlock, Mayor 
of Toledo. He continued: 

‘“T know a Toledo banker who has al- 
ready begun to retrench. His daughter 
said to him the other day: 

‘* * Father, dear, I need a new Fall riding 
habit.’ 

“* Can’t afford it,’ the banker growled. 

“<« But, father, what am I to do without 
a riding habit?’ 

“*“ Get the walking habit.’ ’’—New York 


Tribune. 





Her Idea.—A gentleman who had been | 
in Chicago only three days, but who had 
been paying attention to a prominent Chi- 
cago belle, wanted to propose, but was 
afraid he would be thought too hasty. He 
delicately broached the subject as follows: 

‘“* Tf I were to speak to you of marriage, 
after having only made your acquaintance 
three days ago, what would you say 
to it?” 

‘“ Well, I should say never put off till 
to-morrow that which you should have 
done the day before yesterday.”—Life. 
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For your protec- 
tion and identifi- 
cation of the 
genuine Cheney 
Silk Cravats, 
look for the name 
as illustrated 


above. 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


are worn by 
discriminating 
dressers be- 
cause of their 
beautiful color 
harmony, cor- 
rect style and 
real quality of 
material. 


For your spring wear 

aan from the new 

lines of knit and 

crocheted four-in- 
hands—from the re- 

fined assortment of imperials and 
flowing-end four-in-hands made 
from Cheney Silks (Foulards, Ben- 
alines, Poplins, Failles, etc.), and 
ai tubular cravats in new and 
varied patterns. At your dealer's. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 








FROWN’ 


‘Bronchial 


OCHE' 


none = nani Voice 

Save the lungs. 
spells. 25c, 50c, hat: ie hee 

JOHN L. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 





carseness and coughing 








A Pi 

Southern Red Cedar Ch 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. Protects 
furs and woolens from moths,mice,dust,damp 
Finest birthday or wedding gift. Factory — freight pre- 
paid. Write for 56-page illustrated catalog. Postpaid, free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 00.. 18, Statesville, N.C. 
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Classified 





Columns 








Travel and Resort Directory 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptnessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Cotr- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer,624 F St.Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no Wk 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS that PAY BEST. Facts about 
Prizes, Rewards, Inventions, Wanted, etc. 
Send 10 ena 9 for valuable 


CEY 
Dept. 63, Washington, D.C. Established 1866 





PATENTS that PAY, Patent Book, ‘What | Ny; 


and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE. 112p. ra FREE. 
est references. E. E. VROOMAN, 
Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D.¢c. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, 
Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Dyills, M 
ar Pieces. I 


High- 
Patent 








usi- 
Entertainments for all occasions. 
ake UR s, Large Catalog free. 

: wy eumonirGe. Dept. 34, Chicago. 


FOR ART LOVERS 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
Ratencabtlt GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
O INVE T, with valuable List of Inven- 
aoe wanted, sent free. MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by - puverticed free in World’s 


Pro 
VICTOR J. EVANS 3 & CO. 


WE start you in a permanent business 
with us and furnish pape os We have 
new easy selling plans and seasonable lead- 
ers in the Mail Order line to keep the fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Small cap- 
ital. hangs profits. Spare time only re- 
quired. rsonal assistance. Write today 
ie (copyrighted) plans, positive proof pa 
sworn statements. J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., 
536 Pease Bldg., ichigan St., Buffalo, 
ew York, 


Washington 








WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 to dis- 
tribute religious literature in your com- 
munity. Sixty days’ work. Experience 
not required. Man or woman. Oppor- 
tunity for promotion. Spare time may 
be used. INTERNATIONAL BIBLE 
PRESS, 1060 Arch St., Phila, 


START A COLLECTION BUSINESS. 
Big Profits, Noexperience orcapital needed. 
£7, instruction course $2 if ordered at once. 

formation free. ost com " arse i in 
Print. BOX 92, HIGH POI N.C. 








I HAVE FOR SALE 
four paintings on glass 24x28 in., in the origi- 
nal gilt frames, painted by an Italian artist 
about 1835. 

The subjects are allegorical, representing 
the Four Seasons, and are probably the finest 
examples of this kind of work in the United 
States. They were appraised by an expertin 
1876 at the time of the Centennial Exposition 
at $5000. They may be purchased at the pres- 
ent time at a fraction of the above amount. 
Those who are interested in these pictures 
either for their own personal use or as dona- 
tions to a gallery or museum may see them 
and get further information by applying 
to Box 123 The Literary Digest, 44-60 E. 23d 
St., New York City. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C, 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented warwhers, applying rent 
on price. | First class rebuilt maghines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-86 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
— prices and easiest terms. Write for bi 

bargain n list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 

















AcEnts—Portraits 35c., Frames l5c., Sheet 
Pictures Ic. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 

ONSOLIDATED PortRaIT Co. 
Dept. 2376, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered ; material furnished for 
hg H. ORATION, DEBATE, ES- 
AY or CLUB PAPER. Expert service. The 
Authors’ Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York’ 











Learn to write advertisements, earn $25 to 
$100a week. We can positively show you b: 
mail How to Increase Your Income. Boo 
mailed free. Page-Davis Co., 31 Page Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl., or 150 Nassau St, New York. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


w Se tess SALES! 
AND USE Fosiat and EVERY- 
THING for the AUTOMOB 
Unprecedented cut in sae ‘of NEW 
CARS; 1913, $1,395 Roadsters, $875; 1912, 44 
H.P. $2,150 Touring, $1,190. 
OTORS, —_ 2"and 4 Cycle, 3, 4and6 


CHinders, $95 
SE D CARS. stock of 200, comprised of 
all standard makes, all overhauled and guar- 
anteed as represented. k at our stock 
and ste before deciding is all we ask. 
NEW DIES, cost to build, $350 each, 
“east they last, $100 
ge = and "Runabout, worth from 
Our price $15 to $30. 
WT. DSHI ELDS, All High Grade, goods 
worth up to $30, all going at $10 and rt oy 
SEL STARTERS, list prices $40 and $60, 
mt 4h for $7.50 and $10. 
‘ORS, aA Sizes and ae 
PAM ES: up to $25, here 


5, Headlights, Ree oo. 0, $5 and 
pair, regularl iis, P53 
ed $23 Tal Ly revit ne 25, worth $6. 00 


$2 
MAG Broan Sa $100 to $150; our price 








$17.50, 7 ry 
GEN TOR SPEEDOMETERS 
FES TOOLS, ELECTRI C HORNS and 


000 other necessities for ‘te car at BIG 
REDUCTIONS 
MES SQUARE AUTO CO, 
New York 1710-1718 Broadway, 54th Street, 
Chicago, 4210 and 1212 Michigan Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teachers wanted for Southern high schools, 
boarding schools and colleges, fall term. 
Enroll early. Oldest and largest agency 
South, endorsed and patronized by leading 
educators and institutions. Three offices— 
Greenwood, S. ‘C., Atl ante, Ga., Charlotte, 
N.C. Address either offi 

SHERIDAN TEACHERS AGENCIES 











MORTGAGES 


GENEALOGIGAL 





FIRST MORTGAGES NET 6% to our 

Tents, psoain obey real eve hg i & 
upwa Ww 

let Le CITY INVESTMENT OO. kts 


GENEALOGIST OF EXPERIENCE will 
trace ancestry, authenticate Coats of Arms 
and make out entrance papers for all the 
Patriotic Societies. Terms moderate. Ad- 





City, New Jersey. 


dress Room 1120, 165 Broadway, New York. 








English Grammar Simplified 
of the English Lasouese” 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS) 


t and Conv i 
Without a Crowd 
EUROPE 
Riviera and Pyrenees Feb. 19.—Italy and 
Riviera Mar. 5.—Spain and Portugal 
Apr. 25.—Automobile Tours Apr., 
JaneJ uly.—Tours to British Isles, hom 
pe, Russia. Switzerland and Italy 
May, June, July. 


Cc 








ALGERIA 
Short Tour Feb.19. Long Tour Mar. 15. 
JAPAN AND CHINA 

Cherry Blossom Tour Mar. 15. 
Around the World Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 
South America Feb. 8, 22. 

Send for book that interests you. 
Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 

Boston, New Youk, Philadelphia, Chicago 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR TOURS 














EUROPE 


t Moderate Cost 
Attractive my be Mediterranean Trips 
and many others, 
Efficient management. Small parties. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & WuiTcoMB Co., Agents 
ton New York Phila. Chicago 











to Europe 
2340 000 miles (including 
57,000 on the Continent) 
in Cars hired us. vs 
The fifth annual edition of 
al by sen AL in - 
paw wg ay as 





ree on pest nh 
Write | fe us about i 
todowith Motori Sere 








Let us tell you about our tours? 
They cover three distinct 
grades of travel, $285 and up, 


WALTER A. WOODS CO., Journal Bidg., Boston 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 





KUGLER’S isu" 
TOURS (18th YEAR) 
Continental Europe, Scandinavia, British Isles 
Small parties, superior accommodations,many 
delightful features... Special tours planned on 
request. Se ‘or Tour Boo 
KUGLER TOURS - 5 4th Ave., Cincinnati, Ohioe 
Parties sailing 


+ 
every month 
lil January to Ju- 
ly. Best routes, 
best management, best testimonials, and 


the lowest prices in the World, 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Cx EUROPE AND ORIENT 
32nd Season—Limited Parties 


+ Exceptional Advantages 
ERCSS PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


26th Year. Ideal ripe. 
April 12 to Naples. aoa sailings June 
and July. E.W.Van Dusen, 542 W.124St., N.Y. 


Att ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS I~ 


- SFE WAY. 


IN AND 
SCAND! stem tend g TRAvET ane tanger 


i895-THE BOYD TOURS-IS i913 


30 Clarendon PI., Bloomfield, N.J. 
SPAIN, ITALY, NORWAY, RUSSIA 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 

ummer Trips to Italy, Dalmatia, Tyrol, 
Switzerland, France and England. 
The MISSES PHILLIPS, 127 East 46th St., N. Y. 
Europe via Mediterranean Norway 
15th year. Select spring and summer tours. 
Send for illustrated booklet with mek. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, M 


YOU KNOW A MAN who has Kidne y. 
Trouble (many have), tell him of ue 
WOOD HOT SPRINGS in NEW 
ICO. *Twill benefit nim | make a wes 
for you. Booklet. T. C. MCDERMOTT. 


Ital Scotland 102. da 
EUROPE ; nf to Pleo and 102 days, 


extras—furnish ho- 
Cunard gj rol ae limited to five 
members. Address Babcock’s Tours, 


















































“Is as readable as a novel ; thereis no mystery about it; Just the 
it is clear, concise, satisfying." —San Francisco Bulletin. | Grammar 

pe ee gat 1 inductive method weed. You Have 

ly conv grammar 

The essentials without en Wanted 

English presented as English—a grand hegre ng ons 

« Brecent of treatment is i —Buffalo 

** Excellent for students out of as well as in school. Leonie. Lf; " 


“Practical, simple, comprehensive.” —Prof. Hunt, Princeton Uni 
12mo, Cloth, 341 pp. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.64 
UNK &WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-6 East 23d Street, New York 








lished 1900, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


enced Conductor wanted to take charge 
of — rty to Panama and the West 
Indies—sailing late in February. Tour lasts 
five wee ceed Room 802, 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE, Small select party 
sailing Feb. 15. conducted by Professor Libby. 
Thorough, leisurely, !uxurious, Summer tours to 
EUROPE, Small party organizers wanted. 

LIBBY TRAVEL CLUB + SPARTANBURG. S. C, 











Nothing half so enjoyable as a 
holiday i og the Land of Lakes and 
Alps. Send for itustrated Be 

"eGuide in ith two 
map: Full pane on a rail- 
cone shotels, points ofinterest,etc. 

‘ostpaid 10c. Official Information 

Bureau 
241 Fifth Ave.,New York City. 


MARSTERS Gad EUROPEAN 


ons oe * cna —- in 
une an 

CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
suegeae baprtng & eae er 


We have prementtin P Vacilities for booking 
European passages on all iy testers Irom 
New York or Boston. Write for any in- 
Sormation enon yg tot 

GrorGE E. MaRsTERS 
248 Washington St., Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. ¥. 


winter trip BERMUDA 


Acharming little island world, only 48 hours 
from New York. Climate mild but aia 
ating. Superb driving, saddle riding, golf, 
bye yachting, and sea bathing. 


well-known PRINCESS HOTEL 


proyides true comfort in full measure: 
ern service throughout, including elec- 
trio light, telephones, grill se ig 
rimming Boo pool, n December to 
woroger, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 


TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 
EURO PE—all routes at frequent dates. 
Grass ‘& Palestine—Every month until July 























unday onvention, 

Pet list of unofficial tours at less than of- 
ficial prices. Japan, Chinaand Around 
the World. arch (hort Sept. and Nov. 
(ong). Motor tours and Independ lent travel. 
Individ zal arrangements fo for naive needs 


102 Con, Raced House + + « am Mass. 
Spreckles-Call Bldg. * 2° + © © Francisco 


EAGER TOURS 
Pee og — Parite ORIENT tn in "eb. 


ings,” a klet for independent 

with rates and sailings for all lines. 
The Eager Tours, 308 N. Uharles St., Baltimore, Md@. 
SPECIAL TOUR BY CARONIA 


March 15th—58 days for $525 











ANEAN ROUTE 


— —— parties —_ cultured leader- 
ISS PANTLIND, 
ste Picutah Cleveland, 





ToAl ia, Cairo, and 23 days in the Holy 
Land, including return passage to Naples. 


TABET’S TOURS COMPANY 





389 Fifth Ave., New York 


260 








Hair thinning a little at the 


Scalp , occasionally irritated 


temples 


? 


Hair falling faster than new 


hair arrives 


¢ 
The answer: 


Systematic shampooing with 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“*Systematic’?’ means not only 
regularly, but also correctly. The 
creamy lather should be well worked 
in with the finger-tips, at the same 
time manipulating the scalp to 
loosen it and keep it loose. 


It is easy and pleasant to use 
Packer’s Tar Soap. ‘Try it—note 
the cleanly, healthy feeling that 
follows. 


Be sure to write for our new 
manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp— 
Their Modern Care and Treat- 
ment,’’ which will help you get the 
utmost benefit from shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. Mailed 
postpaid on request. 


Send 10c for a sample half- 
cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
81 Fulton Street, Suite 834-A, New York 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


He Meant Well.—Sue—“ I envy Miss 
Playne. She plays so well that one forgets 
how she looks.” 

Hre—‘ But you look so well that one 
forgets how you play.”—London Opinion. 


Her Habit.—‘ It did Jack no good to 
marry his stenographer, for she continued 
the habit of the office in their home.” 

“ How so? ”’ 

‘* When he starts to dictate she takes him 
down.” —Tit-Bits. 


Tut, tut.—‘‘ You will forgive me if I— 
er—ask you something — something——”’ 

“Sure, I will. I knew you would be 
asking it soon.” 

“* Ah, you know what I am about to ask 
you? Your heart has told you what——” 

“Sure. You’re going to ask me what 
time the last car goes by.’”-—Houston Post. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 17.—Raymond Poincaré is elected 
President of France by the National Assembly. 


January 20.—Aristide Briand is made Premier 
of France. 


January 22—The Turkish Government decides 
to yield Adrianople to the Balkans and. 
is predicted. 


January 23.—The War poste 3 in Constantinople 
revolts against the peace terms, the Cabinet 
resigns, and Nazim Pasha, War Minister, is 
assassinated. 

The circulation of a poate? statement is pro- 
hibited in Portugal on the grounds that it 
attacks the separation of Church and State. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


January 18.—A bill authorizing the incorpora- 
tion of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters with a membership to 250, 
and the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, a to 50 members, is passed by the 


January 20.—A bill enabling the $100,000,000 
— Foundation to incorporate is 


passed by the House. 


Joi Netting 23.—The Senate passes the Culberson 
ting campaign contributions to $5,000. 
Secretary of State Knox's reply to the British 
protest against the exemption of American 
coastwise vessels from Panama tolls is for- 
warded to London. 


GENERAL 


January 18.—The floods along the lower Ohio 
- continue and the Indiana and Kentucky State 
authorities send relief supplies to the sufferers. 
President Taft speaks in New York against 
early independence for the Philippines. 


January 20.—President Taft accepts a profes- 
sorship in the Yale Law School. 
January 21.—Senator Knute Nelson, Repub- 


—— is reelected by the Minnesota Legisla- 
jure. 


Harry Lane, Democrat, is elected United States 
Senator from Oregon. 

Senator R. L. Owen, of Oklahoma, is reelected. 

LeBaron B. Colt, Republican, is elected Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Senator F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, is 
reelected. 


January 22.—Congressman George W. Norris, 
Republican, is elected Senator from Nebraska. 
Thomas Sterling, Republican, is elected Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 
Senator W. S. Kenyon, of Iowa, is reelected. 
January 23.—The New York State Senate 
a resolution providing for a popular 
vote on a woman’s amendment to the 
constitution. 
A woman's suffrage resolution is finally passed 
by the Montana legislature. 


John K. Shields, Democrat, is elected Senator 
m Tennessee. 





February 1, 9] 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EAS} 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide 


concerning the correct 
of lh k & W. Standard q i 
oc: po unk os Dictionary is 


Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“FW. A.,” San Marcial, New Mexico.—“ Pleass 
state the correct form in the latter part of the folks 
lowing conversation: ‘Do you think you will g 
to church this morning? think I shall, 

(will) you?’ (2) What is.the rule go 
plural in the subjunctive in the ig ‘If l wer 
you,’ ‘I thought it was (were) | he’? PER 

the correct pronunciation of ‘ les.’ ”” 

(1) Say, “I think I shall, shall you?" (2) “ a & 
were you” contains no plural; were is in the firs§: 
person, singular, past, subjunctive form. “ 
thought it was he” (not were). (3) If you 
0 make Los Angeles an English name, say 
an’ ji-leez; if you wish to keep up the Spanish 
nunciation, say something like los ang "Hey-les ( Cs 
as in “note” @ as in “arm,” and al e as 

“* they’’). 


R.,” Gordon, Neb.—“ Please 


Cc. 
Which of the follon constructions is co 
‘If I were you,’ or ‘If I was you.’ ” 

The supposition is, in the nature of the ¢ 
contrary to fact. One should say, “if I 
you.” Ee 
“Ww. B. S.,"" Mount Morris, Ill.—‘t What iss 
‘limerick’? Kindly give example. I could 
find the word in any dictionary.” 

The STANDARD DICTIONARY defines the word 
“limerick” as follows: ‘A variety of nonsens 
verse, as: i 

There was an old man of Tobago, 
* Who lived on rice, el, and sago 
Till much to his 
His physician said this, 
To a leg, Sir, of mutton you may go. 


—MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY Ruuus.” 
“J. A. H.,”” Lemont, Ill.—‘ Kindly state which 
rrect: 


form is co! St. Patrick Rectory’ or ‘ 
Patrick’s Rectory.’ 4 


“St. Patrick’s Rectory”’ is the correct form. ~ 
Res A.,”” Camden, 8S. C.—“‘ (1) ag og I give 
y boy a lunch or luncheon to carry to 0 
@ How is the name ‘ Roosevelt’ pronounced?! 
(1) The STANDARD® DICTIONARY gives the 

lowing definition: ‘‘ Luncheon, n. Same as 1 
regarded by some as the more elegant form, ¢ 
pecially in the sense of a formal repast.” (2) 
Ro’se-velt—o as in go, s as in rose, second e as : 
get. 
“TL, A.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘ Please te 6 
if it is correct to use and of in the fa - 


r 
rh acs dh en oe! SS 
i a broken heart a, 

The word of should be used in each sen ence, 
From is a preposition often incorrectly used for) 
of. From should not be used elliptically. Do 
not say “She died from a broken heart’’ whet 
you mean “from the effects of a broken heart.” 
Here “‘effect’’ suggests the cause from which 
result proceeded. 

“E. D. S.,” South Norwalk, Conn.—“ (I) 
Which of the’ two pronunciations of no re is 


‘either’ and tent’ is consi 
Can the “ord 


"Tr there be a choice, whi f 
(3) What is the correct pro= 
nunciation of ‘God’?”’ 
(1) The STANDARD DICTIONARY records e’thety 
and prefers it. It gives i’ther as an alternati ‘ 
It prefers pat’ent, but gives pa’tent as an alte 
native. o 
(2) The words “receipt’’ and ‘recipe’ cam 
both be used in the sense to which you refer. © 
(3) Theo in ‘‘God”’ is pronounced as o in “‘ not. 
“L. C.," New 7. N. Li, Loney 2. a J 
. @ bts At? m a 
Spell = —, two “ss” * in misspell.’ ¥ 
“There are two ‘s’s’ in misspell”’ is the co 
form. 3 
“A, B. F.,’’ Havana, Cuba.—The number of 
spoken languages or dialects in the world is s 
to be 3,424. These are distributed as follo 
Africa, 276; America, 1,624; Asia, 937; Europ 
587 














